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Ay OWand again there is a dash of extra 
special deliverance, some unlooked-for 


sweetness poured into life’s cup—some 


interposition, some undeserved and unusual 
benediction—sent apparently for no other ob- 
ject than to satisfy God’s passion for giving. 
And here I must ‘renounce my task—no hu- 


man pencil can describe all that God pours 
into the lot of our life; many of the constitu- — 
ents are too subtle for detection; many are too 


merous for computation. Besides, no life-cup 


- merous for compuptation. Besides, no life-cup 
is mixed in quite the same proportions. Our 


Father carefully studies our constitution, and 


then suits his preparation to our need; and 
since we are infinitely various in our make, 


there is an infinite diversity in the draughts 
which he sets before us on the table which 


_ He spreads.—Rev. F. B. Mever, from Shepherd 


Psalm. 
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Matrimony has ten command- 
ments. They were studied out by 
Theodore Parker shortly before his 
wedding day. They took the form 
of ten beautiful resolutions, which 
he inscribed in his journal. They 


are as follows: 


1. Never, except for the best rea- 
sons, to oppose my wife’s will. 

2. To discharge all duties for 
her sake freely. | 

3. Never to scold. 

4. Never to look cross at her. 


6. To promote her piety. | 

7. To bear her burdens. 

8. To overlook her foibles. 

9. To save, cherish, and forever 
defend her. 

10. To remember her always in 
my prayers. Thus, God willing, 
we shall be blessed.—[ Exchange. 


Christ does not require us to be 
what he will not make us if we con- 


ives 
sent. fate 
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ritoriaf. 
At an alumni banquet in New 
Mistery. Vork city, some years ago, we 
listened to some remarks of a veteran, who 
supported himself with a crutch, having left 
one leg upon the field of battle. He was tell- 
ing of his ambition years before, when a stu- 


dent of our alma mater. ‘‘My ambition then,” 


said he, “*was to become a professor of history ; 
and I regretted that circumstances forbade 


the realization of my aspirations. I did not 


become a professor of history,—” A classmate 
of ours, interrupting, shouted out: “But you 
made it, General!’ And the walls of the hotel 
Brunswick rang with cheers for Major Gen- 
eral Daniel E. Sickels. It was on that occa- 
sion, when speaking of the power of Tammany 
Hall, whose corruptions he had vigorously 


opposed, mage. himself a staunch Democrat, 
h 


that he said e whole secret of that power, 
gentlemen, is given in one word, and that 


word 1s organization.” 


A Maker of Cale Almost daily we read the obit-* 


Hornia History. wary of some of the brave pio- 


neers who have had their place in the for- 
mation of our Western civilization. Last 
week our study was given the honor of a visit 
by one whose life has been most picturesque 
and useful, and though beyond the allotted 
threescore and ten, the step of General John 
B. Frisbie is brisk, his eye keen, and his 
mind clear as a bell. In 1846 he came to Cal- 
ifornia from New York city, with Col. Stev- 


enson,s regiment, and to his hands was given 


the honor to raise the first American flag over 
the Presidio in San Francisco. He married a 
daughter of General Vallejo, and when a 
young man of twenty-eight was able to go 
upon the bond of that distinguished leader in 
his capitol contract with the State. He was 


early put forth as a candidate for the office 


of lieutenant governor. but found a private 
life his chosen sphere-of activity. Brought up 
in Albany, New York, with happy memories 
of the old capitol, the state house. the academy 
and the old Knickerbocker families, the inter- 
view was a delight to the editor, who served as 
a page in the Assembly of 1855- -56, and who 
found eight years of happy life in tnat city of 
clean streets, spring freshets, and “Albany 
beefsteak,” sometimes called sturgeon. 


Some Early 


Our caller, years ago, took great 
Foundations. 


interest in the town named after 
his distinguished father-in-law, and Vallejo 
can never forget him. Benicia was named 1n 
honor of the wife of General Vallejo, who bore 
that pleasant praenomen. The city of Vallejo 
once had high ambition and was the capital of 
the State. Her streets running east and west 
are named from the states of the Union, and 
those running north and south from the coun- 
ties of the State. They are all uniform and 
wide, and one street, called Capitol, ever re- 
minds us of the honor taken from us by the 
vote of Senator Armstrong. These early de- 
velopments, the gift of the city park, and many 
other public advantages, came through the 

ioresight and public spirit of General Frisbie. 


A Tribute Well. To all of the churches of Vallejo 
Deserved. the General gave the land for 
their buildings, and for a half century nearly 
these institutions which ‘“‘make for righteous- 
ness’ have been doing good service, in staying 


_ the powers of darkness, always so mighty ina 


sea-port town. Years ago our visitor became 
interested in mining, and in Mexico he gained 
that ample substance which takes from his 
evening tide of life all fear of want. His latest 
indication of business activity is in the start- 
ing of a new bank, the Citizen’s, to be under 
the control of Joseph Randall English, Esq., 
for many vears the competent cashier of the, 


Vallejo Commercial and Savings Bank. 


turning recently from Mexico his friends, 
without distinction of creed or party gave to 
this illustrious citizen a banquet of welcome, 
where in speech, and song his heart was 
touched with the love and appreciation of 
‘those who know of his public spirit and per- 
sonal worth. May a kind Providence long 
spare him for usefulness here; and give him 
life beyond. 


A Scholar Now Silent. 


A light lately went out in the city of Glas-— 
gow which has long shone afar for the enlight- 
enment of religious thinkers. Prof. Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, LL.D., of the Free Church 
College, no longer greets his classes in theolo- 
ev, or sends forth books to add to human 
knowledge and to the powers of holy living. 


| 
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The words contained in his preface to “The. - 
(published 


Expositors Greek ‘1estament’ 
in 1897) show something of the man. He says: 
‘‘T have tried to unite some measure of critical 
freedom and candour with the reverence olf 


faith....1 rise trom this task with a deepened 


sense of the wisdom and grace ot the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. lf what I have written helps others 


to a better understanding of His mind and > 


heart, I shall feel that my labor has not been 
in vain.” In his introduction he beautifully 
refers to the purpose of our Lord’s parable of 
the Lost Sheep, as conveying the thought 
“that there was a passion in his heart and in 
the heart of God for saving lost men.” What 
a charming picture is this of the character of 
the Divine! it is true that it was he who spoke 
of ‘the legal ‘bondage to the theological fig- 
ment of inerrancy,” and ‘that in order to en- 
joy the gospel story or feel its essential truth 
and reality’ we must be emancipated from such 
alleged bondage; but some of us have got 
along fairly well without going to the extreme 
which marked the thinking of this devout and 
liberal scholar. We can forgive error of the 


head where the heart is right, and Professor 


Bruce was true to the great facts of the Bible, 
and loyal to the cross of Christ. His works 
are such as abide. ‘The Moral Order of the 
World in Ancient and Modern Thought,” 


“The Training of the Twelve Apostles,” “The 


Humiliation of Christ,” ‘The Chief End of 
Revelation,’ ‘The Galilean Gospel,” “The 
Miraculous Element in the Gospels,” ‘The 
Kingdom of God,” “Apologetics,” and a num- 
ber of minor works are left, so that “he being 


dead, yet speaketh.” When he came to Amer-., 


ica in 1886 to give the Ely lectures in New 
York, it was our good fortune to meet this 
distinguished Scotchman at a little dinner 
party given by Chancellor McCracken of the 
University. Personal friends were there; the 
genial and scholarly friend of many years, 
Howard Crosby, was there; but the chief joy 
of the writer was to entice Professor Bruce to 
°a tete a tete, and to draw out from him the true 
meaning of the Irish land question, then a 
burning one. He taught us more in a half 
hour’s questioning and answering, while the 
other guests as well as the writer drank in 
knowledge, than months of earnest reading 
could have afforded. We left him with a pro- 
found sense of the wideness and completeness 
of his knowledge. To whom does he now im- 
part the treasures. of wisdom and knowledge 
gathered here?, Has he seen Moses, the great 
leader of Israel, ‘has he sung psalms with the 
author of “The Lord is my Shepherd,” and 
has Isaiah asked him. concerning the advanc- 
ing kingdom? Has his own soul been enriched 
by the personal fellowship of Him who leads 


His own by the fountains of living water, in» 


the paradise of God? In the language of the 
grand anthem for the burial of the dead, we 
would say of our brother,— 


that ancestry afforded an open sesame. 
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‘* Rest, spirit, rest, 
in heaven blest.”’ 
and extend the further greeting— 

‘“Suar, spiril, svar away”: 
Fo1 heaven is more than rest; it is a constant 
growth and elevation of being and experience, 
where we are equal to the angels, and only 
awaiting the completion of the work of re- 
demption before we go from the glory of a 
sinless and tearless Paradise into the higher 
glory of the Father’s House, to go out no 
inore forever. 


Another Leader Fallen. 


The earth has scarcely settled over the re- 
mains of Professor Bruce, and now we are 
called upon to note the transition of Sir John 
William Dawson, LL.D., of Montreal. Our 
first knowledge of Principal Dawson was in 
1873, at one of the sessions of the Evangelical 
Alliance, held in New York city. In a sec- 
tion meeting in St. Paul’s Methodist Episco- 
pal church the relations of religion and science 
were being considered. President McCosh 
of Princeton had given a most lucid idea of 
the possibilities and limitations of the then 
new theory of development, or evolution. A 
general conference followed, in which a stran- 
ger, with no impressive personality, came to 
the platform and wished to be heard. The 
chairman hesitated, and asked who this broth-_ 
er might be. “J am the grandson of John 
Brown of Haddington,” was the sturdy reply. 
and we need not say that among Teeny tetion® 

he 
people applauded, and the speaker then gave 
a learned and fascinating address upon his 


favorite theme—the harmony between physic- 


al science and divine revelation. He urged the 
love and exercise of truth, in all things, and 


told us how, when a lad, he became infected 
with the seeds of unbelief, on seeing, Sunday 


after Sunday, a stained glass window in a 
church, where Moses was carrying two great 
slabs, big as tomb-stones, as the lawgiver de- 
scended from the mount. He rebelled at the 
idea, because Moses could not carry such a 
load, and further, the Bible gave the dimen- 
sions of the sacred chest which held them, as 
too small to accommodate these tables of 
stone. The real tables were probably very 
much smaller than those windows would sug- 
gest. The late Principal of McGill Universi- 
ty was a prolific writer. His “Story of the 
Earth and Man” is a noble contribution. |The 
“Dawn of Life’ and “The Origin of ‘the 


“World” were later. studies, and''these works 


were preceded and followed by a. long list of 
elaborate and scholarly treatises. His “Scj- 
ence in Bible Lands” was published in 1888 _ 
Sir Charles Lyell earlv discovered the talents 
of this devotee of science, and took him as an 


associate in many investigations. Honors came 
thick upon the geologist of Canada, and in. 
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1884 he was knighted. He \ was a man of pro- 
found reverence tor the Kible, and understood 
the Hebrew of the Old ‘lestament, which tew 
scientists do. He never accepted evolution as 
most scientists now believe it, and rigidly drew 
the line between a plausible theory and the as- 
sured, demonstrabie facts of science. The 
sober thought of the coming age will probably 
come back to a middle and more scientific be- 
lief. Evolution or development has its cycles 
of operation and also its limits, as absolute as 
the tacts of existence. It was given to Princi- 


pal Dawson to see McGill expand from a col- — 
lege to a noble university, and many friends 


in the United States now mourn his departure. 


Associate Editor’s Notes. 
Social Study in Its General Outcome. 


The present general interest in the various 
departments of sociological study is drawing 
more attention to the anti-social elements 
among us; elements that tend to the decay of 
what we have that is good and are hindrances 
in our progress toward what is better. There 
is that which is against the life or the health 
of the family, the state, the church, the indus- 
trial system. There is the liquor saloon, the 
criminal class, the parasite tramp.. Then there 
is that which interferes with united action as 
members of a church or of a party. Our pas- 
sions, our covetous or angry feelings, may at 
any moment separate us from our fellows. Our 
very love of free thinking and acting may tend 
to division. 
ventionalities, at imposed beliefs and usages. 
. It is seen in children, in the street boy. It has 
left usages uncombined, unorganized, uncivi- 
lized. Social science teaches that institutions 
and organizations must exist, that men must 
co-operate in many ways, that the hermit is a 
fool and worse, that the revolutionist must 
be turned down and only the evolutionist al- 
lowed, that the innovater must be thoroughly 
tried, and every man who 1s in the way of the 
combined movement must step out. 
preservation. 

Social Science Rebukes Selfishness. 


Seeking one’s own may easily be car- 


ried to excess and prevent or break up. 


union. All the ruthless, self-seeking of men, 
of parties, of churches if so it be, or of nations, 
is anti-social. There are so many persons, each 
with his own-intense personality and desire, 
each with his appetites, passions, opinions, and 
personal interests; so many little groups each 
to seek its own; that the danger is grave that 
each will come into opposition, even into col- 


lision with others; that there will be, not co-— 


operation, but war. Such has been the case 
in ten thousand instances. Our world has 
been a world of rivalry and jealousies, of bick- 
erings, animosities and strifes of selfish war 


gees it. 


We fret at regulations and con-. 


It is self- 
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of every sort and carried out to every degree— 
sects at war under the same religion, sections 
at war under the same government, corpora- 
tions at war under the same laws. All our in- 
dustrial competition when excessive is divis- 
ive; rivalry in trade, where overreaching or 
undermining ; struggling for exclusive privi- 
leges or opportunities; merchants, manutac- 
turers, forcing one another to the wall; cor- 
porations wrecking one another. This rest- 
less, jealous competitive activity becomes 
fierce, greedy, anti-sympathetic, without heart 
and even without conscience. 

Social science teaches personal and public 
morality. It corroborates Biblical statements. 
As John saw the ancient empire science now 
‘And I looked and behold a pale 
horse,and his name that sat thereon was Death, 
and hell followed him. And power was given 
unto them over the fourth part of the earth, | 
to kill with the sword and with hunger and 
with death.” In Roman history we have the 
massacres of enemies, the frequent selling of 
the women and children of enemies into pos- 
itive slavery. We know how harsh were her 
judgments upon those beaten by her, how se- 
vere her exactions from them, how cruel were 
her punishments of those who revolted. We | 
recall, for example, the destruction of Corinth, 
in all the glory of its art. 

A strong tendency may easily be created 
against general sympathy or union, by the 
feeling of class or party, or denomination or 
nation. Often has much feeling stood in the 
way of very desirable combinations for the 
public good. To-day Hungarians and Ger- 
mans are, by mutual antipathy, tending to dis- 
integrate the Austrian empire. The Irish hate | 


the Engtish and’so hurt the general common- 


wealth. Now, in nothing has the present study 
of sociology done more good than in its ab- | 
solute insistence on what is called altruism; 
that is, loving the other man. It has brought 
the Golden Rule to the front. Selfish people 
are found to be quite uncivilized. . 


Social Science Teaches the State. 


Social science cautions against the activity 
of ignorance or of ill will, as a dangerous ac- 
tivity. It shows history full of the influence of 
dislikes not repressed. The Hindoos to-day 
dislike the English. There is a natural dislike 
to have foreigners rule over us, a dislike inten- 


sified by their political, and in a sense by their 


social superiority: also by their superior ad- 
vantages for making money. The feeling gets 
to be, rightly or wrongly, that they are eat- 
ing us up. Hindoo discontent has had one 
fearful rebellion, and still the fire burns, though | 
it smoulders. The*Dutch in South Africa and 


the English, they say, have persistently dis- 


liked and even despised each other. And they 
are at it. The North and the South in this 
country, in the last generation, misunderstood 
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each other, and came to dislike and finally to 
figat each other. 
Social Study Teaches the Church. 


A Christian denomination is to-day a body 
of great religious, educational and philanthrop- 
ic institutions, large and small and very many, 
having multiplied afhliations and reaching out 
near and far. Such a people throw out what 
is foreign as quick as a tlock or a herd, as 
quick as a vegetable or an animal organism. 
‘lo endanger one such great church seems 
wicked. But this which is foreign must really 
be poison, must be as a wolf in a flock, must 
be a deadly enemy. 3 

We are all the while troubled by those who 
will not think with us, feel with us, or work 
with us ; will not come or will not go out. Our 
churches have had their schisms: the Catholic 
church, the Episcopal, the Methodist, the Bap- 
tist, the Presbyterian church. A study of so- 
ciety gives prudential reasons, enforced by 
many examples, why divisions should be 
healed and why they should not be created. 
For example, historic study shows that one 
Presbyterian Church of the North has doctrin- 
al divisions which, if made much of, are able to 


rend this great institutional church from top 


to bottom. Our sources equally pure, equally 
distant, with streams equally large, are English 
Puritan, French Huguenot, Reformed Dutch 


and Scotch Irish. We are different strands of. 


the same rope. Study of affairs agrees with 
the Bible in such case. “Now this I say, that 
every one of you saith, | am of Paul; and I 
of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. 
Is Christ divided ?” | 

With the increase of intelligence there must 
be increase of divergence in doctrine and in 
much else. Shall we go apart, and again go 
apart, therefore? For some persons deeply in- 
terested in their religion, in their denomina- 
tion, it is hard; from one cause or another, to 
keep from imposing their views upon others. 
Their understanding of Scripture, the re- 


straints, the commands of theirconscience, they 


do not vield to others, yet they think worthcon- 
siderable risk of unity and association to make 
their interpretations binding on others. This 
is not sensible. Look at the history of the 
church. What began with a little in doctrine 
grew by human elaboration to be much. And 
certain generations re-surveyed the promised 
land and set again the various metes and 
bounds of the various divisions. But there 
comes a generation, indeed it has always been 
here. which says, Let the last survey remain 
for all time. 

Look at the Catholic Church and its bur- 
den. What began as the spontaneous expres- 
sion. of the zeal of some, or as a joyful self- 
sacrifice at certain times—such, for instance, 
as the observance of certain festivals or fasts, 


or certain additional religious services—has 
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been changed into a law binding alike and at 
all times. ‘the tradition tends to be un- 
changing and to grow; gets to be more and 
more considered as a part of God’s will, and 
then, when the question of change comes up, 
some arise and say it cannot be. A mysterious 
power has been attached to the formal accept- 
ance of this and that in some former century, 
a mysterious sin to its denial. Is not this 
against the catholicity of the Church?’ Real 
brotherhood says live and let live, to the last 
degree possible, with the ends in view and the 
agreements made. 


Pres, Wheeler’s Thanksgiving Day Address. 
By Rev. H. N. Bevier. 3 | } 

The largest Thanksgiving Day congrega- 

tion that has gathered in San francisco in 

years greeted President Benjamin Ide Wheel- 

er of the University of California, on the occa- 


sion of the union service in the First Congre- 


gational church. | 

Three churches united in the initial arrange- 
ments for this service—Calvary Presbyterian, 
First Baptist and First Congregational, though 
afterwards others were invited to join, and in 
the end the assembly assumed almost muni- 
cipal proportions and was a fine Christian wel- 
come to President Wheeler. The large audi- 
torium was crowded and many were not able 
to be seated at all. | | 

The services were conducted by the pastors 
of the three churches. After an anthem by 
the choir of the First church Dr. Adams in- — 
voked the divine blessing and the congrega- 
tion joined in the responsive reading of the 
g6th Psalm. Dr. Woods then read the Scrip- 
tures and Dr. Hemphill led in prayer and read 
the President’s Proclamation. An _ offering 
was then taken for the benefit of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, after which 
President Wheeler made his address. He said 
in substance: 

“The institution which this day helps per- 
petuate has become a splendid national surviv- 
al of the old-time Puritan piety. It bears the 
stamp of Abraham Lincoln, and has the mark 
upon it of a high and loyal faith. In its civic 
aspects is reminds us that there is to-day a - 
religion of patriotism; “that we are not our 
own but are bought with a price.” It teaches 
that isolation of life must yield to the duties 
of a larger life. and it speaks in the heart of 
every citizen the mandates of a duty for the 
public good. We profess to-believe in popular 
government; but the state is not something 
above or outside us—it is rather something 
fitting the people as a glove fits the hand. The 
force-of popular government is immanent. not 
transcendent. Its principles marshal citizens 
under the claims of a public spirit. Under 
popular government wealth is a high form of 
ohlic trust, and its nse and employment a 
kind of stewardship. Wealth, home, peace— 
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these and a thousand blessings are ours, not 
because of ourselves but because of the state. 
Hence the state lays claim upon the individual 
to be first and foremost a man of public 
spirit. 


“The governments of the world are watch- 
ing eagerly to see whether or not ours is only 
an experiment. We believe it is not, because 
in the long run we are sure that its principle 
must be right. We trust the people because 
in the long run it is best to place responsibil- 
ity upon those who have to act. The best test 
of the solidity of a popular government is the 
day after election, and ours has stood this test. 
Popular government requires the making and 
expression of public opinion, and so the citizen 
should be trained to express himself openly 
and freely. No man should shrink from a re- 
porter. Men of ideas should thrust themselves 
into print. Fill the newspapers with good 
ideas and crowd out the bad. In this way 


a opinion will be educated and directed. 


he good citizen must enter politics. A man 
may say politics is “dirty: business, and there- 
fore I will keep out of it,’”’ and forget while he 
says it that it may be so just because he keeps 
out of it. Just as every man should be willing 
to shoulder a musket when itt is necessary, so 
every one should be willing, if it is necessary, to 
take office for the public good.' ‘Not that pub- 
lic office is always the highest form of public 
service. “He that would be greatest among 
you, let him be the servant of all.” Public 
office does not now command men of the 
highest calibre or greatest creative force: 
office-holding is only one of a thousand forms 
in which the public order is maintained. Ed- 
ucation is one of these forms. From the kin- 
dergarten to the baccalaureate degree our eda- 
ucational system is a servant of the public 
good. When any magnate approaches the 
public school we should say, “Hands off!” 
Woman has nobly joined the ranks of public 
spirit. It is the business of every man to give 
himself to public endeavor. Private minded- 
ness is the ultimate treason of a public state. 
~The Church is an instrument of the pubiic 
good. The Church is not for private purposes. 
It is the very genius of the Church to concern 
itself in the social interest. Religion is the 
sacred pillar on which the state must rest. 
These are days of destiny. Our nation is just 
reaching out to do a man’s work. No part of 
the globe is to be reserved for barbarians. We 
have joined other nations to help establish 
the order of the world. We must stand by the 


old standards and apply them to the new con- 
ditions.” 


Semi-Centennial of the California State Bi- 
ble Society. | 


Over half a million volumes of the Scrip- 


tures circulated by this Society during the fif- 
ty years. | 
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Conferences, Synods and Associations at 
their sessions held this fall resolved to recog- 
nize the fifty years’ work of this Society by 
taking jubilee offerings in their several con- 
eregations. 

The following is a brief statement of the - 
benevolent work of the California Bible Soci- 
ety, during the past nine years: 

Children and youth supplied since “the 
greater work” of the California Bible Society 
began, 18,435. 

Number of families found without a Bible, 
253562. 

Number of these families supplied in many 
languages, 17,002. 

Sailors supplied in fourteen languages, in 
the ports of San Francisco, Oakland, Eureka. 
San Pedro and San Diego, 5,105. 

Other individuals who were found without 
a Bible or Testament and supplied, 20,501. 

In addition to the above general work of 
the Society thousands of Fe staments have 
been and are still being given to volunteers 
going to the Philippines. One soldier says: 
“The Testament given me, which I carried in 
my breast pocket, saved my life—the bullet 
having lodged in it.” 

| Rev. John Thompson, 
Supt. Cal. Bible Society. 
1350 street, Oakland. 
Annts Merrill, President, 
William Abbott, Secretary, 
E. P. Flint, Treasurer. 


The Nebraska State Superintendent of 
Schools last week decided that the Bible may 
be read in the public schools. The matter was 
laid before him in a case from Gage county, 
in that state, where one family in a district 
wanted the teacher enjoined from using the 
book, although all others favored it. In his 
decision the Superintendent says: ‘There 
seems to be nothing in the laws of Nebraska 
that would prevent the simple reading of the 
Bible in our public schools. I am of the opin- 


ion that in this enlightened age and Christian 


land the public school. teacher ought not to 
be deprived of reading, without written or 
oral comment, the Bible, or of repeating the 
Lord’s prayer.” What a strange attitude of 
mind it is that would oppose the reading of 
the Bible, the book which contains the most 
sublime conceptions of life and duty. to be 
found in literature. : 


Hon. George C. Perkins, our United States 
Senator, left for Washington last week. In an 


_ interview just as he was starting, he is reported 


to have said that at the beginning he was op- 
posed to the acquisition of the Philippine Isl- 
ands. Now he thinks they are ours, and we 


must provide for their wise administration. 


Don’t fail to read “The ‘Darjeeling Disas- 
on page 29. | 
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Timely Topics. 
By Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. 
~Chamberlain’s Latest Speech. 


Joseph Chamberlain has again stirred his 


‘own nation and the world by a single speech. 


Addressing seven thousand people at Leices- 
ter on the evening of November 2gth, he un- 
dertook both to justify the British policy in 
South Africa and also to read some other 
folk a lesson. Answering Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Mr. Chamberlain said that, 
according to that gentleman, the English 


ought to have skulked back to their holes 
when Mr. Kruger refused to listen to their 
peaceful representations. “That,” said the 
speaker, “would have lost us South Africa, 
weakened our hold upon India, and earned us 
the contempt of mankind.” He reiterated that 
the war was “inevitable, although doubtless 
Mr. Kruger would have preferred to wait until 
England was involved with some other pow- 
er.” | | | 
Referring to the conditions under which the 
Gladstone government granted the conven- 
tion of 1881, he denied that the grant was 
made because Mr. Gladstone feared a general 
Dutch rising. “The real reason,” he asserted, 
“was because the Gladstone Government be- 
lieved the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 
occurred under a misapprehension of Lord 
Beaconsfield that a majority of the Boers de- 
sired annexation. It was afterward proved 
that this was not their desire, and the annexa- 
tion was canceled.” | : | 
Referring to the basis and conditions of set- 
tlement after the war, Mr. Chamberlain said: 
“I do not like to divide the skin. before I have 
caught the bear, but I must insist that the 
Boers, by their own action, have created a 
clean sheet, upon which we can write what we 
please, and I feel convinced that our loyal fel- 


~ low-subjects in Cape Colony and Natal would 


regard no solution as durable which did not 
provide beyond the shadow of a doubt for the 
supremacy of the British flag—the only guar- 
antee of settled peace.” nae | 

Mr. Chamberlain then turned to the pleas- 
ant relations now existing between Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and the United States, and 
dwelt with especial significance upon the bit- 
ter spirit of the French press when referring 
to England of late. Of course, this has raised 
a storm in Europe, and has been severely crit- 
icised by portions of the English press. One 
French journal. goes so far as to urge the recall 
of Admiral Fournier’s squadron from the Le- 
vant, in view of certain ‘“‘eventualities which 
may arise from the present anti-British cam- 
paign in France.” But most of the French 
papers doubt the existence of any such “new 
triple alliance,” as Mr. Chamberlain’s words 
would seem to imply. The Vossische Zeitung 
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no doubt voices the sober sentiment of Ger- 
many when it says: “We also wish to see Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United States co- — 
operating in all essential questions of world 

policy.” To which may be added the words of 
the St. James Gazette, as England’s real posi- 
tion: “Mr. Chamberlain simply expresses 
lish public opinion, which has come to realize 
that with Germany and the United States we 
can work, because with those powers we have 
a community of interests and sentiments, 
whereas with Russia and France we have not.” 


Shameful Inhumanity. 


Dr. Masters, Superintendent of the Method- 
ist Chinese mission, writes of the brutal treat- 
ment of Chinese by customs officials at this 
port has at last been brought to the notice of — 
the public press. Ho Mun is a Chinese mer- 
chant who arrived last September on the Cop- 
tic, with several thousands of dollars intended 
for investment in this country. There was no 
question of his being a merchant. Through 
some informality in his papers, however, he 


was denied a landing and kept cooped on the 


mail dock under guard until he could be de- 
ported. Thé way these Chinese are herded to- 
gether like cattle in damp, dark holes, is sim- 
ply inhuman and a disgrace to the government. | 
But this is not all. They are not allowed to 
see or communicate with their friends on 
shore. Ho Mun became ill. Nothing was 
done for him. A request was made that a 
medical missionary should attend him, but this 


_was refused by those in charge of the Oriental 


Bureau. At last he was removed to the city 
jail. This sick man, for no crime recognized 


by God’s laws or man’s laws, is cast into pris- 


on with common felons. Here in a few days 
he died. Dr. Zabala signed the slip professing 
to have made an autopsy, showing the cause 
of death to be heart disease. But the doctor 
finally confessed that no autopsy had been 
held, and when a post mortem examination — 
was subsequently held by Drs. Clark, Atter- 
bury and Fitch, it was proved conclusively that 


the poor man had no organic disease, was in- 


deed only recently in good health, and that he 
had died of criminal neglect. The matter has 
been brought to the notice of the Chinese Con- 
sul and will be the subject of diplomatic rep- 
resentation to our government at Washington. 
This inhuman treatment of Chinese at the 
hands of government officials has been going 
on so long at this port that itis time a halt 
were called. If our officials cannot be made 
to treat a Chinaman with common humanity 
it were better to pass an iron-clad exclusion 
bill and keep them out altogether. The inci- 
dent has caused a great stir in Chinatown and 
questions are asked in our preaching halls 
which are hard to answer. Is it strange that 
the Chinese are not violently attached to the 
religion and civilization of the white man? 
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The Christian College. 


Proiessor J. A. Gordon, D.D. 
I believe it to be an essential pall very im- 


portant part of the work of the church to es- 


tablish and maintain schools for higher edu- 
cation. ‘The church must do this in order to 
fulfill her mission as an agency for fashioning 
character and extending the kingdom of God. 
Too make men Christians, Christlike in their 
personal character, and to make those who 
have become Christians efficient instruments 
for advancing the kingdom of God—this 1s the 
end for which the church was established, the 
end for which it is kept in existence. All the 
gifts, material and spiritual, which Christ has 
bestowed upon his people were intended to be 
used as means to these ends. 

Higher education may be made a means for 
fashioning Christian character, and of increas- 
ing the power and influence of the individual 
Christian and of the church as a body. It is 
an indispensable means for securing the high- 
est possible degree of efficiency in Christian 
work. Knowledge is power. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HIGHER CHRISTIAN ED- 


UCATION. 


Other things being equal, a . well-educated 
Christian will wield a far greater influence, and 
do far more to extend and build up the king- 
dom of Christ, than one who is not well edu- 
cated. The efficiency of the church as an 
agency for christianizing the world depends 
largely on the extent to which her members 
are educated, and the kind of education they 
receive. 

The education that is adapted to secure the 
formation of Christian character and to make 
a man efficient in the service of Christ includes 
instruction in Christian truth. Such instruction 
is a divinely appointed, an indispensable 
means for securing those results. Such is the 
teaching of both Scripture and experience. 
In these days, when there are so many power- 
ful influences at work to make men disbelieve 
the Bible, or doubt its divine origin and au- 
thority, it is all important that the youth of the 
church and the community be thoroughly in- 
structed in it, and in the proofs that it is the 
Word of God; so that they may steadfastly be- 
lieve it themselves. be properly influenced by 
it, and be prepared to teach and defend it. 

In order that the young mav be prepared as 
thev ought to be for the perils, conflicts and 
duties that are before them, they must have a 
more extended, systematic and exact knowl- 
edge of the truths of religion than can ordi- 
narily be given in the home or the church. 
Higher education ought to include advanced 
studies in religion as well as in literature, sci- 
ence and philosophy. 


POSITIVE INCULCATION OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH 
NECESSITY. 


The school in which young men and young 


secularization of education. 
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women can obtain the kind of education they 
need in order that they may be properly pre- 
pared for the work which the Lord would 
nave them do is one in which they will be care- 
fully instructed in Christian truth and in duties 
of the Christian life, school pervaded, by 
Christian influences, and conducted by teachers 
who will care for the spiritual interests of their 
pupils, a school in which suitable means will 
be diligently used to secure the formation of 
Christian character, and to prepare for enlarg- 
ed usefulness in the service of Christ. When 
a child. is to be sent away from home to be 
educated his parents ought, if possible, to 
place him in such a school as this. It is the 
time of life when the danger of his being led 
astray is greatest. The knowledge and power 
acquired will by no means compensate for the | 
loss and injury sustained by the student if, 
through lack of Christian teaching and over- 
sight, or through false teaching, he is led into 
infidelity or vicious habits. The influences sur- 
rounding a youth during his school days pow- 


_erfully affect his views, character and conduct 


for good or for evil throughout life. 


Before deciding to place a son or daughter 
in a school, parents ought to be sure that it is. 
one in which the student will be carefully 
guarded from evil influences, and receive need- 
ed help in Christian living, and in preparing 
for the work to which the Master may call 
them in after life. This is not the only thing 
to be considered, but it is by far the most 
important. 


THE SECULAR COLLEGES. UNABLE ‘MEET 
THE NECESSITY. 


Schools supported by the State make i 


_ provision for forming Christian character and 


fitness for Christian work. Many of the 
schools that are not supported by the State do 
not make adequate provision for the spiritual 
needs ofthe pupils. Not a few of the colleges 
and universities of the land are controlled by 
men who are strongly in favor of the complete 
In such institu- 
tions anything in the whole circle of human 
knowledge may be taught except the truths of 
Christianity. 


Nor is this all; nor is it the worst. In 
some of those schools much of the teaching 
in certain departments is positively anti-Chris- 
tian and atheistic. Under the name of science 
and philosophy, doctrines are taught that are 
irreconcilable with the teaching of Scripture, 
doctrines that lead logically to a denial of the 
Biblical doctrines of creation, providence. sin, 
human responsibility, the punishment of sin, 


the atonement, the renewing work of the Holy 


Snirit. personal immortality. the resurrection 
of the dead, the existence of spirit. except as 
a form or manifestation of matter, the efficacy 
of praver. divine. revelation, miracles, the per- 
sonal God. 
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THE WORK FALLS TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 


Institutions that will provide adequately for 
the moral and spiritual improvement of the 


.student, as well as for the development and 
enrichment of his intellect, must be founded 
and supported mainly by Christian people. 
‘The State will not provide them. The classes — 
and the individuals in the community who are 


unfriendly to Christianity will not provide 


them. It we are to have such schools they 


must be established and supported chiefly by 


Christian men and women. 


Such institutions are needed to prepare 


young men for the ministry. A large propor- 


tion of those who are educated in colleges of 
this kind devote themselves to the work of 


preaching the gospel. The religious instruc- 


tion which they receive during their college 


course, and the religious influences operating — 
upon them, moulding their opinions, forming 
their characters, making them more and more 


like Christ in spirit, give a preparation for their 


work which is absolutely necessary in order 
to their highest efficiency and success. Very, 


very few of those who are educated in schools 
of a different character enter the ministry, and 
these throughout life labor under a disadvan- 


tage, and are less useful because of the defect 


> 


in their college education. | 


Christian colleges are needed to prepare for 


effective Christian work others besides those. 


who enter the ministry. We are beginning to 


learn that it is the privilege and duty of every 
follower of Christ to take part in this work. 


A college education of the right kind will 


increase the efficiency of a Christian worker 


a hundred-fold, possibly a thousand-fold. 
Christian colleges in which such increase of 


efficiency may be obtained are among the 
most effective means for advancing the cause 


of Christ. 


The church that fails to do its part toward 


providing such colleges for the growth of the 
land fails to discharge one of its most impor- 


tant duties. For a church to refuse or neg- 


lect to aid in the work of higher Christian 
education would be a blunder and a crime. 


The work of founding and sustaining Chris- 


tian colleges is one in which all the members 


of the church should feel an interest, and 


~which, so far as they are able, they should 


aid in carrying on. It is admitted that all 


should assist in the work of home and foreign 
missions. ‘There is just the same reason why 
all should help in the educational work of the 


church, and be taught to do so. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LARGER VIEWS OF THE 


KINGDOM OF GOD. 
It is desirable and important that every 


Christian should have an enlarged conception 


of what is included in the work of advancing 
the kingdom of Christ. One who has such 
a conception of the Lord’s work, and such in- 


terest in it as usually attends fuller and clearer 
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knowledge, other things being equal, is much 
more like Christ in ‘his views, feelings and 


character, and is much more efficient in the 


service of Christ, than one whose idea of that — 
work and whose interest in it are narrow. 
While it is not possible that every Christian, 
any Christian, should acquire a minute knowl- 
edge of all the vast work that the church is 


carrying on, it is possible that almost all 


Christians in this land should acquire a general 
knowledge of the great departments of that 
work. All who can acquire such knowledge 
ought to do so. Ministers and others who 
are responsible for the religious instruction of 
the people ought to use diligently suitable 
means for having these under their care, be- 
cause acquainted with the chief enterprises of 
the church, and interested in them. The de- 
partment of Christian education, being one of 
the most important, ought to receive a large 
share of attention. 


THE WAYS OF CO-OPERATION AND HELP. 


There are many ways in which the friends 
of Christ may aid in the educational work of 
the church. They may gather information 
about it, and so keep up and increase their in- 
terest in it. They may spread information 
concerning it, and thus influence others to as- 
sist in carrying it on. They may give money 
or other property, and by their example, or 
their words, or in other ways, cause others to 
do the same. They may aid in keeping up or 
increasing the attendance of students in Chris- 


tian colleges. They may study the means and 


methods used in carrying on the educational 
work of the church, and possibly devise and 
introduce improvements. They may pray for 
the divine blessing upon this work. These are 
but hints. Other ways of assisting in the good 
work will be suggested to any one who will 
give a little earnest thought to the matter. 
There are ways in which every one who will 
may help on the work of Christian education. 
Every one who does so renders a service to 
the church in one of the most important depart- 


“ments of its work for the Master, and helps to 


meet one of the greatest needs of our country 
and of the world. He will in no wise lose his 
reward. | 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Salvation is by faith—faith that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and therefore able to do what he 
promises when he says he will come into our 
hearts and abide, we are to accept his word. 
He says, “Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice'and open the 
door I will come in to him and sup with him 
and he with me.” When he knocks at the 
door of your heart open the door, pull down 
the flag of rebellion, spike the guns, deliver 
the keys, bow the knee to Jesus, and take the 
oath of allegiance. _ He will. bar the door 
against all comers, and train the guns relent- 
lessly, without quarter, on the hosts of sin. 
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The Moderatotr’s Opinion. 


Rev. James Stewart, D.D., Moderator of the 
‘Free Church (Presbyterian) of Scotland was 
recently in Washington, D. C., as.a delegate 
to the Alliance, and was interviewed as fol- 
lows: 

You have been Sie some time in — 
Dr. Stewart? 

Yes; | have been more > than thirty years 
in different parts in Central and South Africa. 
This work, while you resided in Africa, must 
have brought you into contact with all the 
native tribes and classes of that community? 

Yes; with a very great variety of natives 
at different points from near the equator 
south to Cape Town. ) 

Have you met Sir Alfred Milner? 

Yes; I have had the honor of entertaining 
him and his staff three days in my own house 
—when he was traveling on the frontier— 
two years ago. He came on a visit: to Love- 
dale. I have met him since. 

What is the opinion in Africa regarding Sir 
Alfred Milner’s capacity ? 

He has the entire confidence of the whole 
British population of the Cape Colony and 
Natal. 
and pacific. 

It cannot be said that Sir Alfred has a bias, 
or a tainted mind against President Kruger 
and the Boers? 

Not in the very least. I think I may say 
I know that he began his rule in South Africa 
with aims and expectations of a future quite 
different from the situation as it is to-day. His 
speeches are the best proof of this. He also 
set himself at once to acquire the Dutch lan- 
guage. 

I understand that Sir Alfred Milner is spe- 
cially recognized as possessing great sound- 
ness of judgment? 

Undoubtedlv. I have never heard the sound- 
ness of his judgment questioned. 


THE WIDE SCOPE OF THE QUESTION. 


The great missionary David Livingstone 
had a pine dislike to the Boers and their 


methods, I believe? 


The best answer to your saaletinn is Living- 
stone’s own statement, which will be found in 
his first book, “Missionary Travels.” In 
that he distinctly states that what first started 
him on his world-renowned journey was the 


hostility of the Boers to his work as a mission- 


ary, and the object of his first journey was to 
find a road into South Central Africa where 
the Boers could not interfere with him. 


Ts it true that Livingstone ever showed this 
dislike ? 


I do not know what you mean exactly by 
But.a man whose station 


the word “showed.” 
was destroyed, his people scattered, and. his 
own house and .books also destroyed. would 


have his own feelinos, whether he might or 


He is a strong man, and yet cautious 


Brand, 
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might not show them. I never. heard him, 


however, use any un-Christian expression 


about them. | 
THE CHARACTER OF THE BOERS. 


Now, Dr. Stewart, what is your experience 
of the Boers as a people? 

Personally, frequently kindness; just as we 
English also show kindness and friendly teel- 
ing towards them individually. The subject 
is too wide to answer in a sentence. Many 
who do not really know them become quite 
enamored of what they call their simple lives. 
Mr. Froude was one of those. But as a mis- 
sionary I cannot accept the views or practices 
of the Boers as just; for, in one word, “the 
Boers have always refused equality and justice 
to the black man.’ 

Is that the general feeling, reflecting the 
experience of the British in Africa? 

Yes; with political feeling added and the 
natural prejudice of race. 

War, of course, you regard as deplorable? 

Yes, very oreatiy ; and those who have 
brought it on are not the British government, 
but President Kruger and his small govern- 
ment, chiefly composed of Dutch farmers. 

The action of the Orange Free State to sup- 


‘port the Transvaal was, I. believe, anticipated ? 


If you mean expected, I do not think so. It 


was generally supposed (in South African or 


English opinion) that wiser counsels would 
have guided the Orange Free State at present. 
There has never been any serious difficulty 
with the Orange Free State. Had Sir John 
its first President, been alive he 
would not, I think, have acted as President 
Steyn has done, and endangered the inde- 
pendent existence of the Orange Free State 
by meddling with the quarrel. 
In reality, I suppose that the issue is now 
on a much wider basis than that of a question 
merely affecting the Transvaal? 

_ The issue is much wider. It is not a ques- 
tion of the franchise in the Transvaal—that is 
a fragment of the question; not merely of mo- 
nopolies, oppressive as they are—that is also 
a fragment. It is a question of the very fun- 
damental principles on which a government 
shall be carried on, and whether any share at 
all shall be given to those who live under 
that government, of political and municipal 
life, and whether equity and justice can be 
expected. It is a question of the independ- 
ence of the judges of the land against the 
executive interference, as took place three 
vears ago. It is not so much, or mainly, a 
question of race supremacy as the encounter 
of entirely different policies, affecting the lib- 
erty of both black and white, and which have 
been and will continue to be in opposition till 
one of them is entirely driven from the field. 

In this respect you feel it to be fatal to Brit- 
ish supremacy in South Africa for Britain. in 
the very least to go back from the position 
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she has taken up? 
If the British government draws back now, 


or an unsatisfactory peace is patched up, it. 


will be worth’ a voyage to the Cape to read 
the faces of her Majesty’s subjects there. 

In the event of Britain’s success, what good 
do you think will be accomplished by this 
war? 
THE POSSIBLE FUTURE. 

The success of Great Britain will admit of 
the development of the southern half of the 
African Continent going on. If the Boers 
are successful, or a peace of temporary and un- 
satisfactory kind is patched up, it will arrest 
that development. 

You return soon to Africa, I believe? 

Yes; in less than a month. 

After the war is over, do you think it will 


be long until matters generally will adjust 


themselves ? 
Yes, a long time, on the part of the malcon- 


tents. But there are many loyal Dutchmen | 


in the Cape Colony. I must add that they 
are men whose good sense and unquestioned 


and splendid loyalty deserves all praise. There 


will be no difficulty on their part. 

Do vou think that under a wise British rule 
the different sections of your community in 
South Africa will be brought more closely 
together than can possibly be accomplished 
under the present regime? | 

There is no difficulty in the Cape Colony. 
Dutchmen have every privilege that English- 
men have, and we live in peace with each 
other. And after a time the same condition 
of things would be the normal condition all 
over South Africa; but the question must 


first be settled whether Boer or British policy 


and principles and modes of government are 
to rule in South Africa. The suzerainty need 
not be spoken about. It is an existing fact, 
acknowledged or not. It would be a serious 
business for South Africa if it were not a fact. 


Early Presbyterianism in California. 
Rev. James L. Woods. 
The Contemporary Secular Press. 


The Watchman, the first religious periodical 
published in California, a Presbyterian month- 
ly, the Rev. Albert Williams editor and pub- 
lisher, whose initial number was dated April 
I, 1850, gracefully acknowledged its fraternal 
relations and duties to the secular press. 

‘Many pleasantly said things,” as editor 
Robb of the Stockton Journal expressed it, 
greeted the appearance of the new journal, 
thus meeting on the common ground of Chris- 
tian morals the cause of education and gen- 


eral intelligence, and for the promotion of the 


public welfare. 

The Californian, dated Monterey, August 
15, 1846, Robert. Semple and Walter Colton 
editors -and publishers, was the first news- 


paper published in California. The type 
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and press were found at the old government 
house at Monterey. Semple is described by 
his partner as “an emigrant from Kentucky, 
in buckskin dress, foxskin cap, true with the 
rifle, ready with his pen, and quick at the 
case.” ‘The printing paper—sheets of cigar- 
ette paper—was about the size of com- 
mon foolscap. .The management reflected 
credit upon its publishers. It had this amus- 
ing paragraph: “\VVe have no vv in our type, 
as there is none in the Spanish alphabet. V Ve 
have sent to the Sandwich Islands for this 
letter; in the meantime vve must use two v's.” 
Dr. Semple was president of the constitutional 
convention in 1849, and one of the founders | 
of Benicia. Mr. Colton was chaplain of the 
United States frigate Congress, then stationed 


at Monterey, and acting alcalde of the town. 


In May, 1847, it was removed to San Fran- 
Cisco. 

The California Star, the second newspaper 
in the State, was the first published in San 
Francisco, then called Yerba Buena. It ap- 
peared January 9, 1847, published by Bran- 
nan & Kemble. The type and press had been 
brought by Sam Brannan in the ship Brooklyn, 
arriving July 31, 1846, as a part of the outfit | 
for his Mormon colony. The two papers 
were consolidated January 4, 1849, with the 
name Alta California, Kemble & Gilbert pub- 
lishers. It was for a time the only journal of 


the town. It was a tri-weekly, becoming a 


daily January 22, 1850. | ara 

The Pacific News, tri-weekly, appeared Au- 
gust 27, 1849, in San Francisco, Faulkner & 
Leland publishers; office, Kearny street, be- 
tween Pacific and Jackson; terms, $16 per 
annum, invariably in advance. 

The Daily Journal of Commerce, Washington 
Bartlett publisher, appeared January 23, 1850, 
the day after the Alta California had changed 
to a daily. 

The Pacific Star, the Herald, the Courier, the — 
Picayune, the Times, the Morning Call, and the 
Evening Bulletin, were other papers appearing 
during the first decade. All have ceased pub- 
lication except:the last two. The Alta was: 


the last to succumb. . 


Among the writers of the early times were 
Gilbert, Kemble, Soule, Lawrence, Brinsmade. 
Nugent, Farwell, Ewer, Bartlett, Robb, Lull, 
Crane, Wells, Washington and Nesbit, includ- 
ing the humorist, Lieutenant George H. 
Derby (Phoenix), and James King of William, 
whose tragic death precipitated the Vigilance 
Committee of 1856. Gilbert was alsq a Con- 
gressman ; and in a duel, in which he was the 
aggressor, was killed by General James. W. 
Denver. Bartlett held several. high official 


_ positions, among them State Senator and 


Mayor of San Francisco. He was the last: of 
the pioneers elected to the gubernatorial chair 
and one of California’s best. Governors. | 

The Sacramento Union for a long time was 
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one of the ablest and most popular papers, 
rivaling even the San Francisco press. It 
published daily and weekly editions, and had 
a very large circulation, both among miners 
and farmers, waging an unequal warfare with 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company. It 
was finally broken down and absorbed by its 
rival, the Record. It is now the Record-Union. 

With the rise and growth of towns, many 


local papers appeared, able, original and spicy. 


Among these were the Shasta Courier, the 
Marysville Express, the Stockton Journal, the 
Southern Californian at Los Angeles, 
Mountain Democrat at Placerville, the Downie- 
ville Messenger, the Sonoma. County Journal 
at Petaluma, the San Joaquin Republican at 
Stockton, and the Sonoma Democrat at Santa 
~ Rosa. At San Jose, Napa, Red Bluff, Santa 
Barbara, San Diego, and other places, pioneer 
papers were published, with whose names | 
happen to be less familiar. 
merely suggestive. By a kindly fate, a num- 
ber of these pioneer local papers have survived 
to the present time. 
could ‘be extended, but brevity is a prime 
quality of journalism. Jamcs L. Woods. 
Lakeport, Cal. 


In the 


By Elijah Oxymel.. 


On Friday evening, November 17th, the 
Rev. Joseph N. Boyd, who has been with the 


Boyle Heights church since June last, was duly 
The attendance was more 


installed as pastor. 
than usually large for installation services, and 


the enthusiasm in fitting keeping with the Oc- 


casion. ~ The parts of the different brethren 
who were appointed for the service are spoken 
of as unusually fine and helpful. Jn the ab- 
sence of the Moderator, the Rev. J. M. Newell, 
the Rev. J. H. Stewart presided. Brother 
Boyd has gained the confidence and affection 
of the people during the past few months, and 
the pastoral relation will, we believe, be fruit- 
_ ful of great good. © 

On the 23d inst. the installation of Rev. J. R. 
Compton as pastor of the Second church, Los 
Angeles, took place. All the brethren appoint- 
ed to the service were on hands to perform 
their duties, and, as we heard it all, we can 
testify they did it well. Brother Compton 
takes hold of this important work with enthu- 
siasm and faith, and we believe his consecra- 


tion will be blessed to the upbuilding of the 


cause of Christ in that community. 


~ Los Angeles Presbytery still has some va- 


cant churches, Inglewood is fearing that 
Rev. J. V:. Stevenson may not be able to take 
up his work. This is a cause of sincere sor- 
row mutually. San Fernando and Newhall 
are vacant. Glendale is unsupplied ; 
is Westminster. All of these have good 
brethren before them, however,. and we trust 
may soon be CAEN on their work under ac- 


missions. 


the 


The given list is. 


Names and comments 


so also 
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ceptable chosen undershepherds. 

On the 19th inst. the Immanuel church 
took its annual offering for the cause of home 
This year it amounted to. about 
$800. Dr. Walker preached a stirring ser- 
mon, and received a good response. The 
Immanuel gives cheerfully when it does give, 
and its gift is generally a liberal one, and is 
always sure to be so if the cause is worthy. 

President Wadsworth of Occidental sup- 
plied the Central church on the 19th, and 
announced a congregational meeting to be 
held December the 6th, to pass upon the 
propositions which specially concern the First 
church. This church is earnestly hoping 
and praying that Dr. Chapman will have it 
laid upon his heart to accept their call. They 
need a pastor, and they feel that, under God, 
he is the particular man whom they need. 

The Rev. J. A. Hanna, who, though a member 
of the Presbytery oftheWillamette, residesin Los 


Angeles,hasbeen spendingsome monthsinthe | 


midst of the scenes of his former labors, and 
is expected home on the 3oth inst. Brother 


Hanna is a pioneer in the Presbyterian min- 
istry on this Coast, and while he does not 


look like such a patriarch yet is one who 
came first with a colony in the early days of 
the settlement of Oregon, and settled near 
Corvallis. The years of his active ministry 
were spent in Oregon and Washington. He 
has seen the changes that have come to the 
Coast through these freighted years. From 
crossing the plains in ox teams, with all their 
risks, to the age of steam and electricity, is 

quite a stride. From the small list of shnthes 
that could be counted on the fingers of the 
hands to the hundreds which now are scat- 
tered is a reward of faith and labor. To be 


a worker and lay the best years of a life in 


such a service is one of the grand privileges of 
life. May ‘he be spared long to watch and 
encourage the further progress of Christ’s 
kinedom! 

We are sorry not to be able to report some 
decided improvement for the better in the 
condition of Mrs. J. M. Newell; but all of her 
that is most dear seems still uncertainly i in the 
balance. Many earnest prayers are ascending 
in the interest of this afflicted home. 

Nov. 27, 


Though God be good, and free be heaven, 
No force divine can love compel: | 

And though the song of sins forgiven 
May soynd through lowest hell, 


The sweet persuasion of his voice 
Respects thy sanctitv of will. ) 
He giveth day; thou hast thy choice 
"To walk in darkness still. — Whittier. 


The soul in contact with Aim becomes mag- . 


netized; the soul that comes in contact with 
the magnetized soul also, in turn, is magnet- 


ized, and a circuit. is made, — 
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Home Circle. 
Faith in the Boy. 


Have faith in the boy, not believing ~— 
That he is the worst of his kind, | 
In league with the army of Satan, 
And only to evil inclined; 
But daily to guide and control him 
Your wisdom and patience employ, 
And daily, despite disappointment 
And sorrow, have faith in the boy. 


Have faith to believe that some moment 
In life’s strangely checkered career, 
Convicted, subdued, and repentant, 
The prodigal son will appear; 
The gold in his nature rejecting 
The dark and debasing alloy, _ 
Illumining your spirits with gladness, 
Because you have faith in the boy. 


The brook that goes dashing and dancing, 
We may not divert from its course, 

Until the wild, turbulent spirit 

somewhat expended its force; 

The brook is the life of the river, 
And if we the future might scan, 

We’d find that a boisterous boyhood | 
Gave vigor and life to the man. 


Have faith in his good resolutions 
Believe that at last he'll prevail, 
Though now he’s forgetful and heedless, 
Though day after day he may fail, 
Your doubts and suspicious misgivings . 
His hope and his courage destroy; 
So, if you’d secure a brave manhood, 
’Tis well to have faith in the boy. 


—Elmira Facts. 


 Wite or Mother—Which? 


_ “The truth is that some women are mothers 
and some are wives; very few are t oth.” 

The listeners to this declaration sat still, 
looking at the speaker and at one another. _ 

There was assent in the faces, though there 
was no sound in the voices. 

“Ts it not true,” continued the speaker, that 
a ‘baby, when it comes, makes almost every 
woman all mother? She lives, moves, and has 
her being for that baby. The house is run for 
the baby; she dresses for the baby. Baby 
rules her every moment. She too often ceases 
to be even a housekeeper.” : 
. “Well,” asked a soft voice, “should she not 
be a mother before everything else ?”’ dee 

“No,” was the emphatic response. “Sne 
should be a wife first and a mother second. ’ 


“Now, we cannot settle this question, or. 


rather, you two can only settle your own opin- 
ions more firmly, and that’s not necessary,’ 
laughed the third member of the party. “The 
important point is, Is it true?” 

Is it true? Are there not homes where the 
husband finds that his place is filled by the nrst 
baby, and each following pushes him more and 
more into the backgrounu? He is expected 
to submit to the usurpation without commen‘. 
He finds that the every thought of his wife 1s 
for the baby, whose small ‘wants, it would seem, 


might be supplied and his health-and ‘happiness - 
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maintained without absorbing so large a part 
of the wife’s care and attention. - | 
Is it true, as-is sometimes asserted, that 
husbands are often jealous of their own. chil- 
dren? If it is true, does it not follow that there 
is cause; that tne husband, in whom, perhaps, 
there is more of the lover than the father, 
needs always t.1e companionship of the woman 
he loves; that because he lov-s her he 1s not 
willing that she should become simply the 
mother of his children? 

A man commenting on a wife and mother 
who had a remarkable husband and remarka- 
ble children, but of whom you always thought 
first as the wife of her husband, said: = _ 

“hat woman nas the art of being a wife. 
Her cnildren never drove her husband out of 
her mind for a moment; he has always been 
first. How many women ever stand in their 
own home as she does? She is first in their 
hearts, their thoughts. She is the center from 
wnich all draw their inspiration, or think they 


do. Why? Because she has kept her place 
- first as the wife of her husband. Those chil- 
dren saw their father first in their mother’s. 
_thought, their mother first in thei father’s 


thought. They learned always that this love 


was the first, and the love for the children the | 


second love. ‘11-e house was run for the fam- 
ily; but 1f one person must take precedence it 
was the father, because his place and work 
were of the first importance to the home and 
the world. The children are well-mannered, 
because they never for a moment suppose 
themselves of the first importance. They 
were allowed to choose, collectively or indi- 
vidually, where choice affected them only. 
Their education was of great importance to 
the parents, and the children understood this. 


_ Never in that home was any important deci- 


sion affectine the life of a child the decis‘on 
of one parent. Nor was discipline the law of 
one. lhe parents consulted when the act o 
the child demanded it.” 

It is this unity of thought and common in- 
terest that makes family life perfect. - 

The greatest blunder a woman can make is 
to thrust her husband in the background of 
her thought, or give him a second place in 
the home, or permit him to take the attitude 
that the children are hers. The wise woman. 
without contention, compels recognition of 
the fact that the cuudren are theirs, and that 
the children’s best interest can be served only 
when the moral intelligence of fataer and 
mother is directing their training; — 

The woman who has the art of being’ a wife 
has usually the fine art of motherhood. The 
wife who is first, last and always 4 mother is 
neither wife nor mother to perfection.—[The 
Outlook. 


Good nature, like a bee, collects honey from. 


every herb. Ill nature, like a spider, sucks 
poison from the sweetest flower.—[ Selected... 
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A Girl of Her Word. 


“You can depend upon her; she is a girl 
who does what she promises.” 
_ This is one of the highest compliments that 
can be deserved or received. A:man must be 


a man of his word to be trusted and to be suc- 


cessful. He must begin, then, by being a boy 


of his word. He cannot put on the charac-. 


teristic as he dons a uniform or attaches a 
badge to his coat, upon occasion. Well, then, 
in this “woman’s age,’ when there is such a 
clamor for equal chances for boys and girls, 
should not the girl grow up with as strong a 
sense of responsibility about her pledged word 
as a boy? ‘The demand is for a girl of her 
word, who does not hold a promise lightly, 
nor break her engagements easily. 


A girl of honor is worth as much as aboy of 


honor. A girl is as much bound to be honor- 


able as a boy. Unflinching, unfaltering truth 
is required of both alike.The same quality of 
steadfast adherence to a pledge, and the same 
tenacity in fulfilling what is promised and ex- 
pected, make both boy and girl trustworthy. 
It is belittling, and unworthy, and unwomanly, 
for a girl to be careless and culpable on these 
points simply because she is a girl and thinks 
no one will be so impolite as to scold her for 
her failures. | 
If you stop a ~—_— ment to think how often 
people are put out ».d inconvenienced by 
trusting to promises which are not kept, you 
will no doubt be able to recall instances 
enough to prove the need of greater trust- 
worthiness. Somebody else has had to do the 
work of the delinquent, and perhaps a dozen 
or more are kept waiting, or fail to secure 
something desired because of the failure of one 
person to do what was promised and depended 
upon. It is not right to assume a responsibil- 
ity unless one means to be faithful to it, and 
girls should be ambitious of the distinction of 
being reliable, of being counted upon to do 
their promised part. | | 
The trouble is, very often, that promises are 
too lightly made. One’s word should be held 
sacred, and there should be a little considera- 
tion before giving it. “Too much trouble to 
think, always,” is the excuse offered, but it 
does not excuse. It is never too much trouble 
to spare others trouble, and to do right for 
one’s own sake. 
How people lean upon a girl of her word! 
There is such uprightness and. strength in her. 
such downright. purpose and earnest endeavor, 
and no wonder she is trusted. | 


The only way to become such a girl is to 
form the a habit of faithfulness in little things. 
These are like the filaments which are twisted 
into acord. Enough of them which will make 
a cord which cannot be broken, although a 
single one may seem insignificant and useless. 

A girl of her: word. is respected, by. others, 
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extensively. 
Guinea are beforehand in utilizing the indus- 


IS. 


but she is also self-respecting, and self-respect 
is a treasure beyond compute. It is a costly 
thing; it cannot be gained in idle, haphazard 


ways, but is worth all it costs.—[| Young Peo- 


ple’s Weekly. 
Spiders Mad 


e Useful. 

The webs of spiders have lately. been attract- 
ing much attention. For the great Paris Ex- 
position of 1900 there is beirig made a whole 
dress of silk woven by spiders, and already 
balloon ropes of tnese webs are being used 
Some of the natives of New 


try of these repulsive but interesting insects. 
They do so in connection with a most ingen- 
ious contrivance possessed by them for catch- 
ing fish. A kite is constructed of four leaves, 
each about a foot long and three inches to 
four inches broad: Two strings are attached 


to this ; the one varying not less than one-third 
to a quarter of a mile in length (though for 


longshore fishing it may be shorter)—is held 
by the fisherman, and serves to regulate the 
motions of the kite. The second string is 
usually from one hundred yards to three hun- 
dred yards in length, and terminates, instead 
of a hook, in a small tassel about one-half 


inch thick and three or four inches long, made ~ 


of spiders’. webs. | 

The fisherman seats himself in his canoe, 
and flies his kite, allowing the short string 
with its tassel to float, bobbing on the water. 
The inquisitive fish, making a grab at this 
strange bait, entangles its teeth in the loose, 
elastic web, from which it cannot disentangle 
itself. The fisnerman then completes his cap- 
ture by quietly slipping underneath a small 
er. net, which is mounted on a forked 
stick. 

The web is procured from a particular vari- 
ety of spider, and the mode of extracting it is 
peculiar. The spider is tossed on a long cleft 
reed or bamboo until a close double tissue of 
web about three inches or four inches broad 
and four feet to six feet long is obtained.— 
{Chicago News. | 


‘My son,” said the turkey cock to the little 


gobbler at his side as the football player went 


by, “take that young man as your model. 
When he begins to train, do you at the same 
time, and perhaps by the time Thanksgiving 
Dav comes you will get your muscles so hard 
and your weight so fine that. you will be 2 
winner in the game in which our family is so 
often the loser.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 


“A gentleman who was carving a goose 


caused it to slip from the dish by his awkward- 
ness, and it alighted in a lady’s lap. To have 
thrown a hot goose on a lady’s lap would have 
disconcerted most people, but this man bawled ~ 


‘Madam, trouble you for that 


~ 
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Mother's Room. 


I'm awful sorry for poor Jack. Roe. 

He’s the boy that lives with his aunt, you know, 
And he says his house is filled with gloom | 
Because it has got no ‘‘mother’s room.’ 

I tell you what, itis fine enough | 

To talk of “boupotrs” and such fancy stuff, 

But the room of rooms that seems best to me, 
The room where [‘d' always rather: be, 

Is mother’s room, where a fellow cari rest — 

And talk of the things his heart loves best. 


What if I do get dirt about 
And sometimes startle my aunt with a shout? 
It is mother’s room and if she don’t mind 
To the hints of others |’m always blind. 
Maybe | lose my things—what then! 
In mother’s room I find them again, 
And I never denied that I litter the floor 
' With marbles and tops and many things more. 


But I tell you for boys with a tired head, 

It is jolly to rest it on mother's bed. 

Now poor Jack Roe, when he visits me, 

| take him to mother’s room, you see, 

Because its the nicest place to go 

When a fellow’s spirits are getting low; 

And mother, she’s always kind and sweet, 

And there’s always a.smile poor Jack to greet, 

And somehow the sunbeams seem to glow 

More brightly in mother’s room, I know, 

Than anywhere else, and you'd never find gloom 
- Or any old shadow in mother’s room. 


—Harper's Young People. 


What Bessie Found Out, 


_ BY S, JENNIE SMITH. 


“Ting-a-ling! Ting-a-ling said the bell at 


the front door, and Bessie jumped from the 


breakfast table and went out to see who was 


calling there so early in the morning. 

“It’s a telegram, mama,” she cried excitedly, 
as she came back into the dining-room, “‘and 
the man wants you to sign’the book, and— 
Oh my, I wonder who could shave sent it!’ 

Mrs. Royse looked anxious. We always do, 
I think, when telegrams come to us.. 

“It's from. John,” she said to her husband. 
when she had read it. “Sister Mary is very 
ill, and wants to see me.’ 

‘ashen you had better go at once,” returned 
Mr. Royse. 

“I suppose so. But 1 wonder if things will 
be all right here.” 

“Of course. Why shouldn't they be? The 
girl is able to take care of the house, and, 
as for Bessie, she isn’t a baby any longer, — 
are you, dear : de 

ndeed I am: not,” Bessie declared em- 
phatically. “I am nine ‘years old this very 
month.” 

“Then you think you can take care of your- 
self for two whole. days?”’ asked her mother. 
“TI may be gone as long as that.” . 

“Why, yes; mama. I mostly take care of 
myself-wnen you are here,” wa the confident 


reply, 


Mrs, Royse. smiled. at the thought ‘of the 
many demands. that™her little daughter. made. 


on her time and attention, put she thought 
it would be well for her to be entirely depend- 
ent on herself for a while. 

“Don’t bother Kate, dear, for she will have 
enough to do,” was her injunction as she be- 
gan hurriedly to make preparations for her 


ucparture. 
“Oh no! I wouldn’t do that, Bessie assured 


her; and afterward, when she was kissing her 


mother good-by, she said, “Don’t worry 
about me one bit, mama; I'll be all rignt.”” 


Then, when her mother was really off, and 
her father had gone to business, the little 
girl started to get ready for school. 

“There!” she said to herself the minute she 
entered her room, “I forgot all about my 
braids. I never can fix them decently my- 
self. I wish—mama had done it before she 
went away.” 

But mama had not, and it still had to be 
done, so Bessie began to struggle with her 
hair. It may seem easier than it really is for 


a little girl to braid her own hair. The strands 


would get mixed and the partings crooked. 
She combed it all out three or four times, and 
started the braids again, and finally told her- 


self that it would have to do. She knew it 


uidn’t look nice, but it was getting late, and 
sne could not afford to bother any more over 
it. Then she changed her dress, and a new 
difficulty presented itself. She could not 
hook it up in the back. 

“Mama always does that,’ she thought, 
“and what am I going to do?” 

She tugged_-and pulled, fastening up one 


hook only to unfasten it in the attempt to do 


the next. At last she had to go down into 
the kitchen to get Kate to hook her dress. 


“I couldn’t help that, of course,” she ex- 


cused herself with when she thought of her 


mother’s words about not bothering Kate. 

“T wonder what mama did with my hat 
yesterday,’ was her next thought. And she 
began to look hurriedly around the sitting 
room. | 

“Oh, dead It isn’t so easy to get along 
without mama as I imagined it would be.She 
had that hat right here, because she was going 
to sew the ribbon where it was ripped off. I 
don’t believe she did it, though, for Mrs. 
Leonard came in and talked ever so long, and 
that hat ought to be here yet. Where—where 
can it be? My books are in the closet, any- 
how, for I put them there.” ‘And Bessie 
opened the closet door, and there was her hat, 
too, right where it belonged. It was fixed, 
after all, as Bessie-saw when’she’took it down, 
but she wondered when her mother had found 


time to do it.: At noon-time she rushed into 


the house, saying: 
| “Mama, can you she see- 
ing no one in the dining-room but her father, 


“T forgot that mama wasn $0 here. wish. she , 
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“Already?” Mr. Royse said in surprise. 
“Why, I though you were. the little lady who 
could get along so nicely alone!” | 

“For some tnines I can. But then, papa, 
there are things I need mama for. Now you 
see there’s an entertainment down on Wash- 


ington street—a ventriloquist and such things, 


—and we school children have tickets that 
will let us in for ten cents, but I don’t want 


to go so far without mama.” 


“No, and you ought not to, either. I'd 
take you if I could, but I’m too busy. Never 
mind ; there will be more entertainments when 
your mother is here.” And Bessie had to be 
consoled with that thought. _ : 

At three o’clock there was a lesson that she 
wanted her mother to help her with, there was 
a rip in her sleeve, and a great hungry feeling 
inside of her. 

“Mama always gives me something nice 
when I come home,” she said to herself, “but 
I’m not going to bother Kate about it. Oh, 
dear! what a lot of things mothers do for us, 
and we.never know it till they’re away some- 


where! They must get so tired working for 


ts all the time!” 


At supper Bessie’s hunger was satisfied. 


She had struggled along with the lesson, too, 


and, as for her dress, she had decided to wear 


another till her mother came home and could 
mend that sleeve. So far she had managed, 
“after a fashion,” as she told -herself, but when 
it came bedtime she began to wonder what she 
should do without her mother’s good-night 
kiss. The very idea of going to bed and not 
having it brought tears to her eyes. 
““What’s the matter, little daushter?” asked 


papa. 


“Why—I think I want—my _ mother, ’ 
‘sobbed Bessie. | | 

Just then the bell rang, and, when the door 
‘was opened, in walked Mrs. koyse. 

“OQ mama!” cried Bessie, rushing into her 
pil am so glad that you didn’t stay two 
days. 

“Well, Aunt Mary was improving, so I hur- 


ried home. But what’s the matter? Weren’t 


you getting along all right, dear?” 

“Why, you see, mama.” said Bessie, smil- 
ing through her tears. “I diant really know 
how much mothers did until you weren’t here 
to do it.”—IS. S. Times. ee 


Playing the Fool. 


This is a free country., Nowhere else on 
the earth do men have such unlimited oppor- 
tunities for making fools out of themselves 


and nowhere else, we. mav also add, do so 


many of them live up to-their chances. But 
we must confess that in our poor judgement 
Mr. E. Benjamin Andrews, once a Baptist 
minister, late President of Brown University, 


and, now Superintendent of Public Schools | 


in the city of Chicago, ‘has gone beyond «Jl 
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his fellows in this respect. He objects to 
teaching Kipling’s “Recessional” to the chil- 
dren on the ground that it is too theistic, and 
may offend those parents who do not. believe 
in God. If Dr. Andrews will find any En- 
glish poetry worth the name tnat is not dis- 
tinctly theistic, outside of Shellev and Swin- 
burne, we shall be glad to be informed of 
the fact. To be consistent, he must rule out 
Cnaucer, Spenser, Milton, Shakes;:eare, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning. Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Sidney Lanier 
and Paul Hayne. When theism is torn from 
the works of the great master singers the 


poor shriveled remnants will be without life 


and value of any kind.—T[ Nashville Advocate. 


Looking to Jesus. 


jorus, Savior, Son of God, | 

earer of the sinner’s load, 
IT to Thee will look and live; | 
And, in looking, praises give. 
Looking lightens, looking heals, 
Looking all the gladness seals; 

_ Looking breaks the binding chain, 

‘Looking sets us free again; 
Looking scatters all our night, 
Makes our faces shine with light ; 
Looking quickens, strengthens, brings 
Heavenly gladness on its wings. 
Jesus, Savior, Son of God, 
Bearer of the sinner’s load, 
I would rise to Thee above, 
-I would look and praise and love ; 
Ever looking let me be 

_ At the blood-besprinkled tree, 
Blessing Thee with lip and soul 
While the endless ages roll. 


—Horatius Bonar. 


No Century Begins on Sunday. 


There are some curious facts about our cal- 
endar. No century can begin on Wednesday, 
Friday or Sunday. The same calendars can 
be used every twenty years. October always 
begins on the same day of the week as Jaunary, 
April or July; September, as December. Feb- 
ruary, March and November begin on the 
same days. May, June and August always 
begin on different days from each other, and 
every other month in the year. The first and 
last days of the year are always the same. 
These rules do not apply to leap vear, when 
comparison is made between days before and 
after February 29th. 


“T dunno how Bill’s a-goin’ to vote on this 
election,” said the campaign-worker; “I’ve 
heard tell he’s on the fence.” “He wuz thar,” 
replied his neighbor, “but one o' the cander- 
dates let fall a dollar on the off-side o’ the 
fence, an’ Bill got dizzy an’ fell over !’’—[At- 
lanta Constitution. 


“An editor at a dinner table, being. asked if 
he would take some pudding, replied in a fit 
of abstraction, ‘Owing. to a crowd of other 
matter, we are unable to find. room for it.’” 


| 
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She Hecidental Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST.,; SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 


San Francisco. | 
Public meeting first Monday ineach month, ses- 
sions at Io a. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 1407. 
Castro street, Oakland, Cal. © cae 


The Ecumenical Council for Foreign Misiions. : 


One. of the grandest gatherings of the ages 
is already convoked for the closing year of this 
century in the metropolis of the Western 
world, a notable conference of Christian work- 
ers from all parts of the earth, such as has 
never been seen before on a scale.of like mag- 
nitude. This. ecumenical council on foreign 
missions, which is to convene in the city of 
New York for twelve days, beginning April 
21st, will in many respects have had no rival 


in church councils, for its main features are 


unique. It will not only be of intense interest 
to every denomination of disciples, and to ev- 
ery society of missions throughout Christen- 
dom, but it will be composed of representatives 
from every nation under heaven, and its con- 
stituency will, therefore, span the oceans and 


link the continents.. Protestant missions from: 


sunrise to sunset, and from the equator to 
the poles, will send delegates. No _ other 
council of the Church has had equal impor- 
tance, perhaps, since that of Nice in 325 A. D., 
where 318 bishops. assembled, where Constan- 


tine was present, and where Arius and Athana-_ 


sius met as for deadly encounter, like antag- 
onists in the arena. In modern days the 
nearest approach to this projected gathering 


was the memorable conference in Exeter Hall, 


London, twelve years before, at which 1,500 
delegates were present; but in 1900 twice as 
many are expected to meet. 

Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, in Missionary Re- 
view, also Woman's Work, will tell us more 
about it in January. 

The Board of Foreign Missions needs at 
once four ordained men for India, Persia, China 
and the Philippine Islands, respectively, three 
medical missionaries (men), two for Persia 
and one for the Philippine Islands, and a 
teacher (man) for Chili. Other men,. both 
ordained and medical, will be needed later to 
fill other vacancies, for which men must be 
sent out next year. Twenty-five to thirty is 
the best age, and the climatic risks are such 
that it is doubtful whether men with children 
should respond. The Board will be obliged 
to make the most rigid investigation as to 
spiritual, intellectual and physical qualifica- 
tions, for the places require men of high 


grade. Men defective in health. education, 


or in fitness-for personal work for Christ should 
not apply. The Board’s palicy.is,to send out. 
a few picked leaders, rather than a multitude 
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of common men. Address for the necessary 
instruction and application blanks the Rev. 


Arthur J. Brown, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, — 
Miss Sarah Nourse, our missionary, was. 


first appointed to Taiku, Korea. Her outfit 
was planned accordingly. We read the account 
in The. Occident, November 22d, of the pony 
ride taken by Dr. Charles Lewis, a hundred 
mile journey from Fusan, to visit his dear 


friend Dr. Johnson at Taiku. A little home- 
sickness and weariness doubtless induced him — 


to go. His experience made us glad that Miss 
Nourse is to be kept in Seoul for a year to as- 
sist Miss Doty. while engaged in language 
study. 


_ The Year Book of Prayer for Foreign Mis- 
sions furnishes an outline map of all the’ 


countries where we have missionaries. Also 
the names of all our missionaries and the year 


they enlisted. No one can do without it. We 


must know just where Fusan is, and Taiku 
and Seoul, Korea. Ten cents for all the in- 
formation gained. Send to 920 Sacramento: 
street, and to Mrs. E. S. Field, 645 Coronado 
street, Los Angeles. 

foreign mission magazine, Woman's 
Work, will, during the coming year, furnish 


“Studies in Foreign Missions for Young Peo- © 


ple” every month. The same will be printed 
on separate slips, that may be ordered in quan- 
tity from the office of publication, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York city. This will greatly 
facilitate the use of the lessons among young 
people’s societies, where it is desirable that 
each member have a copy of the lesson. The 
lessons will be broad enough to enlist the in- 
terest of all, and may be used in Christian En- 
deavor meetings, Auxiliaries, Bands and 
Study Classes. Let our circular letter be 


_well distributed among the young people, that 


they may learn more about it. 


Leaflets: ‘Home Life in Syria,” Dr. C. V. 
A. Van Dyke of Syria, of the Hero Series, two 
for five cents; “Syria,” two-page tract, free; 
“Flash Lights on Syria;” “Selma: Story of 


a Syrian Girl”; “Two Cents a Week for For- © 
eign Missions, or the Story of the Fulton 


Pledge.” 


Woman's Spnodical Society 
_ OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F’ 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secreta 
1201 Alice St., Oakland. P SECT 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to- 
the Editorial Secretary. Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo: 


| The Topic for December. 
_Light on “the tapic for the month,” the 
Mountain Whites, can be found in the excel-— 
lent paper on Asheville published in this col- 


umn ‘last week.- A letter from Mrs. Basker- - 
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ville, who, with her husband, has just taken 
charge of the Farm School, brings fresh word 
from there. Mrs. Baskerville seems to have 
taken to Asheville the same enthusiasm and 
love for her work which used to charm read- 
ers of letters from her while she was engaged 
in the Indian school at Goodwill, South Da- 
kota. She says: “The Home Industrial 
School at Asheville is rightly named. It is 
indeed a home for its one hundred young 
girls, and what excellent training they receive 
within its walls! It is a sort of first process, 
after which they are turned over to the Nor- 


mal and Collegiate Institute, where they are 


put through rollers, burrs, and bolting cloth, 
and turned out the finest of fine flour. They 
look, indeed, like lovely flowers when the two 
hundred are all together. 

“Yes, the girls are pretty, but I represent 
the boys, and there are not enough adjectives 
in the dictionary to do them justice. Tall 
promising fellows, earnest at study, cheerful 
about their work, and very thorough. As one 
boy wrote to his friend: “The one-hundredth- 
and-twoth boy came to-night.’ They keep the 
building in perfect order, going from the class 
room to kitchen or laundry with smiling fac- 
es. The young man who is now doing the 
baking is a senior. He takes his books into 
the bake-room to study while he watches the 
bread to see that it is just right when it goes 
into the oven, and that it does not burn.... 
But while some of the boys are busy indoors. 
others are at work on.the farm, planting wheat 
and oats for next year’s supply. The boys 
have their work hours and study hours with- 
out much time for play until Saturday after- 
noon, when they enjoy to the utmost their 
baseball, tennis and croquet. One of our 
greatest needs at present is a gymnasium. 

The boys have exercise on the farm, but 
while milking cows, plowing and driving 
teams over rough roads may be good for the 
health, none of these occupations tends to 
make a boy sit or stand straight; rather the 


contrary, and our boys are not as erect as they 


should be. They need to swing on rings and 
bars a few minutes every day. We do not 
need a fine building, only a large room, which 
the boys would gladly put up themselves if 


the materials were furnished.”—[Home Mis-_ 


sion Monthly. | 
The Finks Lecture Course. 


The course of lectures by Mr. Finks is pro- 
gressing very successfully and like Oliver 
Twist: people are still calling for “more” in 
the: towns he has visited. In Ukiah his visits 
resulted in the clearing of twelve dollars and 
the formation of a missionary society. The 
small town of Fulton cleared five dollars and 
Petaluma did so well that they are anxious 


for two more-evenings. At-Palo Alto two lec-. 


tures were given and.at the second one the 


crowd: was.so great that many were unable to. 
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get in. The quickening to the work of home 
missions will be felt throughout the state. Mr. 


Finks is now giving two lectures in each of 


the following places: San Jose, Los Gatos, 
Watsonville and San Luis Obispo. December 
first will see him in Santa Barbara Presbytery 
where engagements will keep him busy for ten. — 
or twelve days. He will begin his tour through. 
Los Angeles Presbytery December 13th, and. 


already engagements are numerous. Redlands 


has spoken for two or three nights; Riverside, . 
North Ontario and Long Beach each want 
two lectures. El Cajon speaks for three even- — 
ings, and Los Angeles itself will take quite a 

number. Rev. A. B. Pritchard, 658 W. I’wen- 
tv-first street, Los Angeles, has kindly con-. 
sented to arrange all dates for the lectures. 
throughout Los Angeles Presbytery. All 
churches wishing to have the pleasure and: 
profit of these lectures should write Mr... 
Pritchard at once for dates. a 


Janet C. H aight. 


When I Reach Home. 
ADA ABBOTT DUNTON. 


When I reach home I shall no more be lonely 
Nor tempest tossed ; 


-When I find rest I shall remember only 


Those who were lost 

From out my life in youth’s bright, early morning, - 
And are now safe | 

Within the dear Lord’s kind and tender caring, 
Freed from all grief. — 


When I reach home, I shall seek out my loved ones ;~. 
And I shall know, ; 

E’en tho’ my soul, unused to Heaven’s splendor, 

| Blindly may go; 
Still Love shall draw unto itself its kindred, 
ae Swiftly and sure; 

And the blest ties which He on earth hath sanctioned, _ 

Shall bide secure. 


When I reach home I shall remember only 

What bringeth peace ; 

And joy shall follow sorrow as the morning 
Bringeth release | 

From error’s sway, and evils dark which gather 
At midnight hour. | 


Oh, to awaken in the glorious dawing, 


With spirit power ! 


When I reach home I would not selfish linger 
Near the White Throne ; 
But to some burdened heart, some fainting mortal, 
| Gladly I'd come; 
If I might whisper to some soul the story 
: Of pardon won ; 
Then would my spirit know the grander glory 
Of His ‘‘Well Done’’! 


When Columbus discovered Cuba he- 


took possession in the name of the king and. 


queen of Spain. From that time it was their~ 
island. So the Holy Spirit, whom Christ sent. 


‘in his own name, takes possession of the heart. 


in Jesus’ name, and rules there for him until” | 
he comes to claim his own; but the heart is. ; 
Christ’s;. you can then say, “For me ‘to live. - 
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Woman's Worth Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


‘Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts 
MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 


mer Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 


toall. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. | 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’. 


©-gtreet. Visitors always welcome. 


_ Psalm—a prayer in itself. Some telling points © 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


The Board has held its regular meeting fur 
the month, and though there are fewer items 
of interest to recount than usual, perhaps a 


brief reference to them may not come amiss. 


Mrs. Milligan, the wife of one of our minis- 
ters, opened with a thoughtful, profitable serv- 
ice, the theme being prayer, based on the 143d 


were made, as the blessedness of confiding in 
the Lord, who delights to have us do so; ev- 


ery experience is an occasion for communion 


with him; Jesus himself sets the example of 
prayer, of which the Scriptures furnish many 


* anstances; Christian character is ennobled by. 


it and caused to grow in grace; it provides 


the strongest armor for the spiritual warfare ; 
God always answers prayer, but does not 


- of necessity always grant our actual petitions, 
-as illustrated in the relationship of parents, 


who, aware of their children’s desires, give 
them only what is best; lastly, without prayer 
missions would be a failure. 

We were greatly cheered to hear of an aux- 


‘iliary lately organized in Sitka, Alaska; but 


were not surprised to learn that Mrs. George 
Stowell, who has just taken up her abode 


there, was the prime mover in it. While liv- 
ing here and working with us, we of the First 


church well knew her ability and consecrat- 


enthusiasm. 
: Then followed several letters, each claim- | 
ing our attention from a different quarter, and 


in the varied information conveyed proving 


that the good ‘work goes on. Possibly the 


only exception to this was in a communication 
from Miss Mabel Moore, our missionary at 


Marshall, who, on account of ill health, will 


be obliged to resign soon. She expressed un- 
bounded regret, and from her knowledge of 
the peculiar needs there ventures the sugges- 
tion that in appointing her successor one pos- 
sessed of the spirit of unreserved devotion be 


~selected.. 


The next letter was from Mrs. Ghormley 
of Moscow. Idaho, who touched upon some of 


the difficulties in her field of labor. but on the 
other hand mentioned the flourishing condi- 
tion of their missionary society. thirty being 
the average dttendance upon their meetings. 


Dec. 6, 1899, 


Mrs. Blair amused us with a breezy account of 
her experiences as a home missionary’s wife ; 
then spoke of her plans for forming an auxil- 
iary. She is one of the increasing number 
who express pleasure in receiving the monthly 
records of the Board’s proceedings. We were 
pleased to receive official notice from Dr. 
Brown and Dr. Ellinwood, of the Foreign 
Board, that Miss Ellen Strong—our dear and 
very own missionary to Korea, and who has 
been: reesmiting among us for over a year—is 
now authorized to return, having the neces- 
sary certificates of restored health from her 
paysicians. She holds herself in readiness for 
an early departure, and will carry with her 
the earnest wishes of all for continued stc- 
cess, and unlimited confidence in her fitness 
and love for her work. 


In Rev. Mr. Harrison’s letter from Skag- 
uay we learn of a church just begun there; of 
its needs, its plans for work, and of the Chris- 
tian cheer imparted by certain ones who, hav- 
ing the good of the cause at heart, have prom- 
ised a communion service and a pulpit Bible. 


It. was announced that arrangements are being 


made to have Rev. Mr. Finks deliver his 


three valuable lectures on home missions in 


this city soon. These lectures, so extensively 
and favorably noticed in The Occident, are 
doubtless most.informing and improving, and 
it is hoped that Portland will not be the only 
place within the scope of the Board to be ben- 
efited by them. The Board recommends that 
during the Week of Prayer, so fast approach- 
ing, all the missionary societies hold a prayer- 
meeting on Thursday of that week, especially 


‘bearing upon their hearts the work and work- 


ers of the Board. . 

We were greatly heartened in listening to 
the reading of a resolution passed lately by 
the Synod of Oregon, which “recognizes the 
Board’s work with grateful acknowledge- 
ment and pledges its prayers and co-opera- 
tion.” 

Our indefatigable and cheery Mrs. Holt 
furnished a happy object lesson in bringing 
some of her Chinese girls, who sang and re- 
cited for us quite creditably. As we noted their 
modest, neat appearance and thought of their 
souls—as precious as those of our own sweet 
daughters—rescued from a condition worse. 
than mere physical death. we could not but. 
be thankful that God had raised up devoted 
women to engage in such glorious service. 
Mrs. Holt then gave us a spirited account of 
affairs at the Home, and held our delighted at- 
tention as she sketched, in her bright manner, 


- the details of a wedding between one of the 


inmates and a young Christian Chinaman. 


Nov., 1899. 


You cannot cut up. the Christian life, as the- 
ologians do, into sections, or label the sections. 
as a biologist does his specimens. —[Selected’ 


Julia W. Gilbert. 
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despised his name. 
the wicked got off so easily, even when they 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing. 
13-tvs 6.) 
LESSON Xil. December 17, 18909. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—'' Whatsoever a man soweth, that 

Shall he also reap.” (Gal. vi: 7.) 
Introduction. 

1. Time: About 450 B. C. (A mistake in 
the dates appeared in the introduction to. Les- 
son X. Instead of 531 and §27 B. C. read 
431 and 427.) 

2. s\ Question of Interpretation. 

How shall we interpret verses 13 to 18? Are 


_(Mal- 


| _ complainers of verses 14 and 15 the same 


“they that feared the Lord” spoken of in 
vetie 16? This is the view of George Adam 


Smith, in “The Expositor’s bible,” who fol- 


lows the Septuagint in his translation of verse 
16: “They that feared the Lord spake these 
things one with another,” etc. According to 
this view the persons addressed were the pious 
remnant who observed the law, but doubted 


whether Jehovah discriminated very clearly 


between those who reverenced and those who 
If he did, why was it that 


tempted God with a high hand? The objec- 
tion will not hold that good men wouldnot speak 
thus, for similar perplexities appear in the book 
of Job and in Psalms 37and 73, wherethespeak- 
ers are evidently God-fearing men. The form 
of the verb rendered “spoken” in verse 13 
and “spake” in verse 16 is the same and de- 
notes a speaking among themselves, and does 
not necessarily imply a public voicing of these 
doubts. Observe too that the speakers have 
not quit the service of God, but are merely 
questioning whether it does any good. When 
we remember how deep-rooted was tiie 
popular notion that earthly prosperity and 
a godly life were inseparably joined, the state 
of mind of these querulous Jews will not ap- 
pear altogether strange. To them it seemed as 
if Jehovah were not the God of righteousness 
that the prophets had declared him to be. This 
was their “infirmity” (Ps. Ixxvii: 10). It would 
give place to saner thoughts when Jehovah’s 
creat day should dawn (ses verse 18). 

The other view, and ‘the one generally enter- 
tained by the commentators, is that two classes 
of persons are to be distinguished from one 
another here, those who grumbled at being 
asked to render anunrequited service,and those 


who walked on steadily and cheerfully in Je- 
_hovah’s ways, trusting where they could not 


see. The Hebrew text of verse 16, “Then they 
that feared the Lofd spake,” etc., seems: to 
support this view. On the other hand iii: 18- 


iv: 3 plainly is intended as an answer to the 


doubts expressed in verses 14 and 15, The 


tone of this section is not condemnatory but 


reassuring. But two classes of persons are 
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recognized, “the righteous and the wicked. 
The speakers in verses 14 and 15 regard. 
themselves as belonging to the first class, for 
they contrast their condition with that of the. 
“proud” and :these ‘that work wickedness.” 
But “the righteous” can be none otner than. 
they that “fear Jehovah,” to whom comforting © 
assurances are given. The answer in verses . 
18 ff seems to take this for granted. Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation three classes . 
are described in the passage as a whole— 
insincere worshippers, true worshippers and 
open transgressors. Apart from verses 16 
and 17 there is nothing in the entire section to 
justify the interpretation, but much that op- 
poses it. Nor is the language of 16 and 17 - 
conclusive proof in its favor. 13 f, it is true, 
contains a rebuke for “stout” worus “spoken 
against’ Jehovah. But the context shows 
that the people are not here blamed for being 
insincere, but for being impatient. If it be 
said that the impatience ; argues insincerity, the 


answer is that this by no means follows. So | 


good a man as Nehemiah was.anxious that Je- 
hovah would not forget his good deeds. In 
dark times of struggle and depression it would 
not be strange that good men:should conclude - 
that Jehovah had no longer a care for those- 
who served him. The doubts were blame- 
worthy, but they do not warrant us in deny- 
ing to those who entertained’ them a place- 
among Jehovah’s true servants. 


Explanatory Notes. 


I, Is There a Moral Order? verses 1 3-160. 
_ Jehovah chides those who question his mor- 
al government, saying among themselves that . 
his service is vain and unprofitable, and that 
the wicked are better off. than the righteous. 
14. The wrong thing they, had «spoken 
against Jehovah was: that. 1t. was-vain to serve 
him, and that there was no: profit in having - 
kept ms charge (R. V.), a.term referring to the. 
whole system of religious. Services prescribed 
in their law. 
15. Instead of the nations.calling them hap- 
py as Jehovah had said’ (v. 12) these doubters 
were inclined to say, “Nay, but the proud hea- 
then are the happy ones. We who serve Je- 
hovah have nothing, while those who work - 
qwickedness are built up (R. V.). What is the 
use of our ‘proving’ Jehovah to see if he will 


bless us? The wicked constantly tempt ‘him 
and go on prospering.” 


The words prove 
(v. 10) and tempt (v. 15) represent the same 
Hebrew word. 

16a. In spite of the difficulties that beset us . 
in the interpretation of this verse we are con- 
strained to think of these followers of Jehovah 
as the same ones who complain of their hard- 
lot in v. 14. On any other view it is strange- 
that the substance of what they spoke is not 
given. But if they are the same persone their~ 
words have been quoted already. 

Il. The Day of Jehovah, verses 16a-iv: 3 
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-ye again discern. 
-ence between the destinies of the righteous 
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To the doubting ones Jehovah gives assur- 
~ance that he holds them in remembrance and 


will save them in the great day soon to be re- 


vealed, when the wicked shall be utterly de- 


-stroyed. 
16b. The word rendered hearkened is a 


_strong one, expressive of sharp and keen at- 


tention. ‘The allusion to a book of remem- 
brance may be due to Persian influence (see 
Esther vi: 1, 2; Ezra iv: 15) or to a well- 


‘known custom of Hebrew kings. . 


17. It is a pity to spoil so beautiful a ren- 
dering as that of the A. V., when I make up 


my jewels. Read “They shall be my peculiar 


treasure...in the day that I do make.” The 


‘word rendered “jewels” means “private prop- 
erty,” and as in any calamity an owner will 
save his property, so Jehovah will save his 
“people in the coming day of doom. 


18. Return and discern, better, “then shall 
” For a time the real differ- 


and wicked had been obscured, but now they 


‘will again behold it. 


iv: 2. The Sun of Righteousness is a figure of 


.speech that beautifully expresses the comfort- 
ing, healing touch of God’s great light that 


shall turn his people’s gloom into rapture. 


‘They shall leap like stall-fed calves that have 
-been liberated in the spring-time from their 


‘winter enclosure. 
III. The Whole Duty of Man, verses 4-6. 
Jehovah’s servants are counseled ito keep the 


law of Moses and are promised the help of 


Elijah the prophet, who will heal their family 


-discords and prevent the land from coming 
under God’s ban. 


4. “Give up your doubts,” says the prophet, 


“and cleave to the law, and wait. That is your 


whole duty.” See Eccles. xii: 13. 
5. The expectation that Elijah would re- 


turn (a natural one in view of the strangeness 
of his death), was rife in Christ’s day (see 


Matt. xi: 14; Mark ix: 11; Lukei: 17). 
Lesson Points. 


1. Central Thought: There is a moral order 
rand God is behind it. | 
2. We often foolishly misinterpret God’s 


ways 


3. We help or hinder one another by the 
words we speak. 

4. The Heavenly Father puts up with a great 
deal of grumbling in the son whom he spares. 

5. Do the will of Christ though you can not 
probe the mystery of his providence. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Christianity is not something more and oth- 


contact with Jesus. | 
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Cristian Endeavor Service. 
ov ‘J. H. Goodell. 
Teach Us to Pray, (Luke ii: 1-13.) 


Topic for December 17. 


(‘ne great danger to the religioi:; thought 
of our day is its submergence beneath the wa- 
ters of human opinion. The clamor for “re- 
statement” of doctrine too often means an op- 
portunity for the “‘other man” to have his say. 
{t would be a rich contribution to Christian 
experience if Christian Endeavorers this week 
would rescue from the mass of confused 
thought the Biblical teaching regarding 
prayer. There is too much small talk upon 
large subjects. One of the most harmful 
persons in our religious gatherings is he 
whose intellectual life has outrun his spiritual 
attainment. With flaming words he paints a 
fire and supposes his hearers are being 
warme‘l. But there is no combustion; no fire 
is kindled. Power in our personal testimony 
is born in the moments of our profound expe- 


riences of silence. 
| x 


The first thought of prayer in the Scripture | 


is the habit of prayer in the life of our Lord. 
Spiritual life must be fed by contact with a 
higher spiritual life. If I have a living, grow- 
ing mind, it must derive life from other minds 
which have larger and deeper insight than I 


have. The subtile force arising from our in- 
tellectual communion, which no one can de- 


fine, becomes the feeding, stimulating means 
of expansion in my mental processes. It is 
exactly so in our spiritual life. Communing 
with God—telling him our thoughts, hearing 
his responses in our soul and adjusting our 
lives to these communicated higher ideals— 
this is the basis of prayer. 

From this we see that petition—asking 
something of God—is only an incident in this 
communion. When [I go to some friend who, 
in his love for me, is pouring out the riches of 
his mind into my impoverished thought, I 
ask a favor of him, because he stands nearest 
to my wants. But my chief object in approach- 
ing him is not to make requests. It is to be 
be filled with his fulness. So a prayerful life 
is not so much to have stated and formal 


times of asking favors of God, but to open our | 


hearts to him, silently or in speech, that he 
may fill the empty spaces of our spiritual life, 
which otherwise will be occupied with less 
worthy ideals. 

In teaching his disciples the habit of prayer, 
as we see in this reference in Luke, Jesus. made 
God’s will and the harmonizing of our charac- 
ter with that will the larger thought of this 
communion. Only seven words, in the sim- 


_ plest form of sion, 
er than daily life; it is daily life made holy by — P expression, are devoted to pe: 


sonal wants. All the other expressions relate 


to the spiritual interests of life. The world of 
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commune with him. 


the Christian’s solicitude is not to be express- 
ed in requests for personal benefits. Prayer, 
as our Master taught it, presupposes tilat our 
world of purpose and desire and effort is the 


same as his own. This is a purpose devoted to 


making God’s will the ruling motive in cur 
life and every life. Kor this end we ask to be 
forgiven, to be kept from temptation, and for 
our daily bread. ‘Lo pray as Jesus tauglit his 
followers, we must be in the world but not of 
it, as he asked for us in that prayer of his own 
which John has preserved for us in the 17ih 
chapter of his gospel. 

Another thought here is the basis of hope 
in our prayers. Philosophy has always hac a 
difficult task in reconciling its conception of 


the majesty of deity with the efficacy of prayer. 


Hence, we have had the frigid theory tiiat the 
chief value of prayer is in its subjective results. 
It produces a helpful effect on tne person so 
concentrating his thoughts upon sublime 
themes. Let those feed on such husks who 
must. Such juiceless nutriment is not the 
diet of the Christian Bible student. If one 
cannot hold both conceptions, it were far bet- 


ter to lose the majesty and keep the love. 
When I begin to-appreciate God’s love for me, 


then it is but natural that I should begin to 
I breathe because the 
air presses to vitalize my blood. I pray be- 


cause God’s love presses to vitalize my soul, 


and I must make a pathway along which that 
love may flow. It is unfortunate that this il- 


-lustration of the man who thinks more of his 


sleep than he does of his . friendship, should 
have been used as a proof of “importunate 
prayer.” This is not a comparison here, but 
a contrast. The teaching is not that God will 
answer prayer that teases him long enough. 
It is not that by persistent supplication we 
may hope to gain our end, because our 
Heavenly Father will then be rid of us. But 


the lesson is this: If men by sheer persistency 


can tire out opposition to their requests, how 
much more may we hope to gain our petitions 
from a God who answers because of the love 


he bears us. Importunate prayer is not the 


path along which the love of God finds its 
way into our hearts; but the way is along the 
path of real desire breathing its expression 
from our souls. When we become really pos- 
sessors of the idea that God seeks ues ck fel- 
lowship, and that redemption means such a 
cleansing of our lives as to make that fellow- 
ship possible, then in some inspiring sense 
will prayer become our— 


‘Vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air.’’ 


Oakland. 


Nearly one-half. of the human race live in 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. That 
means much for the future of the Pacific Coast 
states. 
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Riterature of the Dap. 


Book Reviews. 


“John King’s Question Class,’ by Charles 
M. Sheldon. Pp. 283. (Cloth, 75 cts, post- 
paid.) The Advance Publishing Company, 
Chicago. This work is in the line. ot Mr. 
Sheldon’s former books, but takes up many 
practical applications of the truths which he is 
now teaching to many thousands of people. 
Under the form of a deeply interesting story, 
he takes up the questions actually submitted 
to him by the young people in his congrega- 
tion at ‘lopeka, and answers them with ex- 
cellent Christian common sense. The book 
cannot fail to help many persons to find the 
right path to take. Many a young man will 
be kept from the vice of gambling by reading 
the experience of Victor Stanwood. The ques- 
tions cover a wide range, and include such as 
the following: “Is it Christian to wear mourn- 
ing for the dead?’ “When is the best time for 
a girl to try to reform a young man—before 
she marries him, or after?’ “What is the rem- 
edy for one who does not keep the Y. P. S. C. 
E. pledge?” Mr. Sheldon is making a fine 

“investment of pamuence, which will tell on 
the future. 


“The Man Who Might Have Been,” by 
Robert Whitaker, comes from the same house, 
and is bound in the same style—a pamphlet in 
crimpled paper cover (25 cts.). In most chaste 
and tender spirit, the writer goes over the ca- 
reer of the late apostle of agnosticism in Amer- 
ica, and then draws the picture of the contem- 
poraneous life of a well-known Chicago di- 
vine, and the two pictures, placed side by side, 
leave us to infer what might have been, instead 
of the Ingersoll whom we knew, had the latter 
been moved by a Christian faith into the min- 
istry of reconciliation. Ti Ff. 
“Noble by Birth” is an interesting juvenile 
story from the pen of Mary A. Denison, and 
issued by the Union Press of Philadelphia. 
Pp. 306. Price, $1. ‘This story is well told, ai- 
though it would probably be difficult to find its 
counterpart in actual life. The characters 
blossom out in a most remarkable manner. 


‘The hero, Ben, a newsboy and ragged waif. 


becomes the protege of a wealthy young art 
student. Through her influence he is inspired 
to desire to rise in life, and secures a position 
in a mill, where he becomes an inventor. In 
the end he is suddenly discovered tto be a long- 
lost brother of his patroness, having been 
stolen away in his babyhood. The name of the 
book describes his character. Then a pretty 
young girl who keeps a peanut stand devel- 
ops into an artist of no mean rank. The timid 
daughter of a poor old piano-tuner becomes a 
musical wonder. But the story is helpful and 


pure in its tone. Its closing words set forth 


its moral character—“There is no. greatness 
that one cannot attain to, if the life be modeled — 
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on that gracious plan of God: Do unto others 
as you oe that they should do to you.” 


J. 41. K. 


“Jean's by Howe Benning. 
Jean Hallock is the daughter of a judge. Her 
mother died in her childhood. Her father 
brought her up carefully, gave her a col- 
lege education, and died just as she had finish- 
ed her course, leaving her 1n possession of the 
ancestral home and in affluent circumstances. 
A part of her inheritance was the old Willis- 


ton Academy—a famous intitution in its day 


—large, roomy and beautiful for situation. It 
was the father’s wish, had he lived, to devote 


this building and rounds to charitable pur-— 


poses. It is Jean’s opportunity to carry out, in 
her own way, the wishes of her father. She 
has some of the rooms fitted up for fresh-air 
invalids, and finds worthy objects of charity 


in her own village. She enlists her wealthy 


and fashion-loving friends in the enterprise, 
much to their spiritual interest and profit. 
Iiow much was accomplished in a single sum- 
mer to relieve distress, to restore health to the 


sick, to strengthen. the enfeebled, to tone up 


and encourage the weary and despondent, but 
more especially to awaken affluent pleasure- 
loving people to the wants and needs and wel- 


fare of the poor in their own midst, enabling 


them to find real pleasure in works of benevo- 
lence and charity—all this 1s beautifully told 
in the story of “Jean's Opportunity.” | 
de 

| “Piauiaties in the San Juan,’ by Rev. 
Geo. M. Darley, D.D. F. H. Revell Co, Pp. 
226. Cloth. ($1.50.) To one who has lived in 
the Rocky Mountain region, this book brings 
a whiff of the exhilarating air, a sight of its 
grand and rugged mountains, deep canyons, 
and beautiful tablelands. T'o have seen and 
felt these is never to forget them. The work 
of the missionary, in the early days of the set- 
tlement of the Centennial State, should not be 
forgotten. Probably no one was better fitted 
to write the story than the author, who organ- 
ized and built the first church in Colorado 
“over the range,” 1. e., on the Pacific slope of 


the Rockies, known as the San Juan. The il- — 


lustrations are fine and cover both churches, 
faro tables, mountains and snow. « L. E. B. 


“The Bible among the Nations,” by John 


‘Walter Beardslee, Professor in the Western 


Theological Seminary, Holland, Mich. Pp. 


226. Cloth, $1. F. H. Revell Co. This study 


of the Great Translations covers nine success- 
ive chapters, treating of the Samaritan Penta- 


teuch, the Septuagint .the Syriac Version, the 


Vulgate, Gothic, German, English, Hollandish 
and French translations. Much valuable in- 
‘formation concerning the origin and historv 
‘of these epoch-making’ versions is now placed 
within the reach of plain people. The book 
‘should ‘have a place in the library of the inntel- 
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ligent teacher of the Sunday-school, and- all 


lovers of the Word of God will find help from 


“Honey from Many Hives,” by Rev. James 
Mudge, D.D. New York: ‘Eaton & Mains. 
San Francisco: ]. D. Hammond, Manager. 
Pp. 331 (net. go cents, postpaid). The genial 
features of the author, whose portrait faces the 
title page, seem to reflect the Spirit of the mat-. 
ter which fills the helpful volume. The book. 
is a collection of classic passages from saintly 


people, upon the subject of perfect love or per- 
sonal holiness. Along with this book one 


needs to read such a work as the “Life of Eliz- 
abeth Prentiss (the author of “Stepping Heav- 
enward’’), and so avoid the mistakes of many 


who have misinterpreted the doctrine involved. 


Dorsey, the Young Inventor,” by Edward. 
S. Ellis, A. M. Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, 
New York. 297 pp, illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
Edward S. Ellis’ boy-books are so well known 
for their vivacity and interest, alluring the 
young folk to unconscious absorption of the 
useful and the earnest, that the title of his new- 
est story shows what to expect from it. ‘“Dor- 
sey, the Young Inventor,” is the tale of a wide- 
awake country boy, whose father’s occupation 
of brick-making incites his native ingenuity, 
and starts him on a career of clever contriving 


_ of labor-saving devices. The amount of infor- 


mation the author contrives to impart about. 
the realm of invention and the modes of in- 
venting will be of keen interest to any boy of 
the ingenious turn of mind, and will arouse 
new ideas in many a careless head. The book 
is prettily made, with graphic illustrations of 
critical scenes in the story, and attractively 
bound. If the young people do not take to this. 
book boys are not what they used to be. 


Books Received. 


_ From Flemin ng H. Revell Company : 


“Three Times Three,” a story for young 
people, by Mrs. G. R. Alden, Faye Hunting- 
ton and others. Price, 50 cents. 

“Fairy Tales from Far Japan,’ translat- 
ed from the Japanese by Susan Ballard, with 
a prefatory note by Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop, 
F.R.G.S. Price, 75 cents. 

“Life and Teachings of ea! ” by Her- 
bert L. Willett. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co.: - 
“What Is Good English, and Other Es-. 
says,” by Harry Thurston Peck. Price, $1.50. 
“Shameless Wayne,” by Halliwell Sit: 


cliffe. Price, $1.50. 


From The Pilgrim Press: 


“Bible Study Songs.” by Bertha F. Vella. 
_and D. B. Towner. Price, 30 cents. 


From R. F. Ferino & Co., N. Y.: 


“The White King of Manoa,” by Joseph: 
Hatton. Price, $1.25. 
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Recollections of Palestine. 
By E. S. Smith. 


Jerusalem. 


The city to-day is probably not more than 
one-third the size of ancient times. ‘lhe build- 
ings of the ancient city tar surpassed the pres- 
ent ones in architectural beauty and expense. 
Excepting the Mosque of Omar there are no 
buildings that would bear a fair comparison 
with buildings in our modern cities. ‘Lhe 
streets are very narrow and in a filthy condi- 
tion. The curse of God seems to still rest 
upon it. David says, ‘*O God, the heathen are 
come into thine inheritance.” This is liter- 
ally true. Turks, Arabs, Egyptians, and ori- 
entals of all nations throng the streets. One 
can never weary of looking at the endless va- 
riety of dress and countenances that pass 
along. The Jews are variously estimated at 
from 5,000 to 10,000 in the city. 1ue Jewish 
quarters are abominable with filth. 

The pool of Bethesda is an interesting place. 
The five porches are there, and twenty or thir- 


ty steps lead down to the water. Probably not 
- sO many steps were there when the lame man 


lay waiting for some one to help him when 
the angel troubled the water. Beggars in all 
kinds of strange dress sit around the entfance, 
as at most other public places, Some on low 
stools, others cross-legged on the earth, with 
no apparent object in life but to solicit back- 


sheesh from the tourists. The wailing place 


of the Jews is an interesting place to visit. 


Twenty or thirty wailers were there, appar- 


ently unconscious he visitors ut th : 


They seemed to be engaged in prayer, or 
reading aloud some Jewish book. There were 
pieces of paper pressed into the holes in the 
wall. Our guide said they were written 
prayers and petitions to God to hasten the 
time of their deliverance. Some of our party 
pulled them out and carried them away for 
curios. It seemed to me like sacrilege. We 
could not read them, as they were in Arabic. 
The tower of Antonio was situated near the 
temple area; onlv the foundation remains, but 
upon that the Turkish barracks have veen 
erected, and there the soldiers have their quar- 


ters. David’s Tomb is well identified on the 


hill Zion, and is held as a very sacred place 
even by the Mohammedans. Leaving the 
city at St. Stephen’s gate, we passed over the 
place of Stephen’s martyrdom, just outside 
the. gate, and passed down the valley of 
Jehosaphat toward: Kedron, Gethsemane and 


Siloam. The whole valley is filled with tombs. 


The tomb of Zechariah is particularly promi- 
nent, also of St. James. The tomb of Absa- 
lom is a large structure, on the slope of the 
Mount of Olives; it is ‘said that every Jew in 


passing casts a stone at it. Gethsemane lies — 


in the valley at the head of Kedron... A stone 
wall has been built about it by the Franciscan 


monks, inclosing about an acre, and it is sup-. 
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posed to cover the place of the agony and be- 
irayal of the Savior. No other piace seems to— 
be so sacred as that. Several very ancient 
olive trees are there, but it is hardly probable 
that they have existed 1900 years in that piace, 
as Claamed by the monks. 

farther down the valley is the village of Si- 
loam, a miserable collection of dilapidated 
huts, inhabited by the poorest of the poor. 
‘Lhe pool of Siloam is located near the base 


ot the wall of the city, and supplied with water 


from one of the old aqueducts of the ancient 
time. Some women were engaged in washing 
clothes, children were bathing, and otheis 
were filling their jars and skin bags with wa- 
ter for family use, all from the same pool. 

There is no doubt that it is the pool Jesus. 
directed the man that was born blind to go to 
and wash to receive his sight. 

Passing down the valley, the road winds. 
around the foot of Olivet, with the Mount of 
Offense on the right, and we soon reach 
Bethany. It is a dilapidated cluster ‘of one- 


story stone and mud dwellings, located on the 


slope of the hill, and many of the houses seem 
to be set into the hill, and are partly subter- 
raneous. The chief interest centers in the tra- 
ditional house of Mary and Martha, and the 
tomb of Lazarus. These places, if genuine, 

are sacred, and of great interest. The house 
of Mary and Martha is very ancient, is very 
low and flat-roofed. It has not more than. 
three or four rooms. In the fear of the yard 


is a tomb cut in the rock, three or four steps 


Is this the | 
And did 
Jesus stand at this entrance and say, “Lazarus, 
come forth’? 
Leaving Bethany, we returned to Jerusalem 
by the path that leads directly over the top of 


lead down to the burial- place. 


Olivet. This path is believed to have been 


the favorite walk of Jesus in going to and 
from Jerusalem. Part way up the slope of 
the mountain we pass a little cluster of dwell- 
ings; it is Bethphage, where Jesus remained 
one night, and said to one of his disciples, | 
“Go over into the village yonder [Bethany], 
and unloose a colt, and bring him hither.” 
Arriving at the top of the Mount, we were 
entranced with the view. It overlooks Jeru- 
salem and the entire country in every direction. 
We could see the valley of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea twenty-five miles away. There are 
two or three large buildings belonging to the 
Greek church on the top of the Mount; also 
a minaret on the topmost point, 150 feet 
hich, from which can be seen Mount Hermon, 
Mount Carmel, Mount Tabor, the Mountains — 
of Lebanon, and Palestine generally. Could 
we know the exact place of our Savior’s ascen- 
sion, it would be the most sacred place of ail. 
The Greek church have fixed upon a place, 
and erected a memorial building. It is gener- 
ally believed that the ascension was not from 
the top of the Mount. 
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Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
-any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
‘tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd. | 


The Jubilee. 


The comanittees of the Elders’ Asso- 
-Ciations of both sides of the bay and the 
Ministerial Union met at 920 Sacramento 
-street, Monday, Nov. 27th, to consider 
the proposed jubilee. In addition to 
-those mentioned before, the women’s 
Organizations were represented by Mrs. 
P. B. Browne of the Occidental Board, 
Mrs. H. S. Perkins of the Synodical 


“Committee, Mrs. H. T. Ames of the} 


Home Presbyterial, Miss Jennie Partridge 
of the Foreign Work of the young peo- 
ple and Miss M. E. Boyce of the Home 
Work of the young people. Rev. J. S. 
McDonald, D.D., was chosen permanent 
Chairman, and H. N. Bevier, Secretary. 
There were a number of plans and pro- 
granis suggested, and a yeneral discus- 
‘sion as tuo the best date. Also as to 
whether it might not be desirable to in- 
‘vite the Moderator of the General As- 
‘sembly or a strong Eastern man to rep- 
resent the Church at large. There were 
_words of approval and endorsement, and 
‘finally the matter of time and place 
was left to a sub-committee, consisting of 
Rev. H. C. Minton, D.D., Donald Mce- 
.Kenzie, Alex. T. Ross, Rev. T. F. Burn- 
ham, Mrs. P. D. Browne, Mrs. H. S. 
Perkins, Mrs. H. T. Ames, Miss Jennie 
‘Partridge, Miss M. E. Boyee and the 
President and Secretary. This sub-com- 
“mittee met Monday, December 6th, and 
after a short discussion resolved to recom- 
mend that the jubilee be held the last 
February, Igoo0; that Dr. MacKenzie 
and Elder Ross be a committee to con- 


sult with the Soutbern Pacific’ R. R. as} 


to rates, and that the following program 
“committee meet at an early day and ar- 
range for suitable meetings and exercises 
and report to the General Committee 
‘through its executive committee: Chair- 
man, Rev.T. F.Burnbam,Rev.H.N.Bevier, 
A. T. Ross, Miss Jennie Partridge and 
the chairman, Rev. J. S. McDonald. 


California. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Calvary.—Sunday, 
December 3d, the Lord’s Supper was 
‘celebrated at Calvary. The attendance 
was good. Pastor Dr. John Hemphill 
preached a very interesting sermon. 
Eleven joined the church, four by letter 
and seven on confession, All but one 
were from the Christian Endeavor So- 
-eiety, showing that good work is being 
done by the young people in their efforts 
to aid the church, and bring their 
brothers and sisters to Christ. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Rev. Mr. Eldridge 
‘of St. John’s church, and Mr. James of 
Franklin-street exchanged pulpits last 
Sabbath morning. Good audiences were 
present at both churches, and there 
were many expressions of gratification 
at this evidence of friendly feeling be- 
“tween these two congregations. 


The Absolutely Pure 


Made from Grape 
Cream of Tartar. 


Baking powders made from alum and other 


harsh, caustic acids are lower in price, but 
inferior in work and injurious to the stomach. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Franklin-sireet.—The 
Thanksgiving service at this church was 
well attended by the congregation. An 
offering amountin 


the Presbyterian Orphanage. 


SAN Francisco. First Church.—The 
Gray Home Missionary Section of the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Presbyterian church made an excursion 
to Utah the Ist of November, Miss Grove 
arranging the itinerary. Miss Gordon 
placed at the disposal of the Society her 
father’s private car, 2900 California 
street, fitted up with every modern com- 
fort. Twenty-five young people took 
possession. Tickets were issued by one 
of the young ladies and two of the 


| young gentlemen consented to act as 


conducturs. The President of the C. E. 
was voted brakeman, two were assigned 
the care of the buffet, and two managed 
the baggage.. ladies were to tike 
notes and snap-shots by the way. Miss 
Grove cautioned them at the outset to 
refrain from casting eyes at the Mor- 
mon Kiders. Selections fromthe Word 
C. E, songs, and discussion of ways and 
means occupied the time until the first 
stop at Salt Lake City. Rev. George 
Bigelow took charge of the sight-seeing: 


ous places of interest were visited. The 
Kinsman Publishing Company, 314 State 
street, furnished much needed informa- 
tion. The car was side-tracked at Salt 
Lake City, and conveyances procured 
for journeys to various points. Mt. 
Pleasant, the site of Wahsatch Academy, 


was visited—a co-educational school with 


The Temple, Mormon homes and vari-); 


a full high scbool course. The faithful 
teachers gave the young people an in- 


sight into Mormon teaching and prac- 


to $15 was given to tice in the interior of Utah. Five stu- 


dents from this school responded to the 
call for volunteersin the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, one of them, Corporal George 
C. Learson, dying in the service. At 
Logufi, Misses Bennett, Chapin ~and 
Pomerov gave a cordial welcome to the 


San Francisco C. E.’s, showing them — 


the beautiful Mormon Temple, built at 
a cost of one million dollars. St. George 
school was visited. The Toqueville 
school was found closed for lack of 
funds, the teacher remaining and carry- 
ing on a Sunday-school. Two days’ 
journey north to Paronan; here the in- 
habitants thought our caravan a party of 
new recruits, and the young gentlemen 
happy husbands of numerous wives. Re- 


‘turning to Salt Lake City the Gordon 


car was hailed as an old friend. The 
voung people passed the time on the 


journey home comparing notes and ex- 


periences, storing away for future use 
much valuable knowledge. Any of the 
OCCIDENT Readers wishing information 
on the Mornion religion, Mormon peo- 
ple, Brigham Roberts’ case, or any of 
the phases of lifein Utah, and a success- 
ful way of presenting it to their societies 
can communicate with Miss Lucy Grove, 
Bradbury Hotel, 1604 California street, 
San Francisco. A Mormon Sabbath- 
school hymn, secured by one of the 
party, reads— 


‘‘By sacred revelation, 
Which he to us has given, 
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He tells us how to follow 
_ The ancient saints to heaven. 
Though I am young and little, 
I, too, may learn forthwith 
To love the precious gospel 
Revealed to Joseph Smith. 


“With Jesus for the standard— 


A sure and perfect guide— 
And Joseph’s wise example, 

What can I need beside? 
I'll strive from every evil 

To keep my heart and tongue; 
I'll be a little ‘Mormon,’ 

And follow Brigham Young.”’ 


—Haxcursionist. 


LIVERMORE.—On the evenings of No- 
vember 17th and 18th the Ladies’ Guild 
of the Presbyterian church gave an en- 
tertainment and dinner. The hall was 
crowded both evenings, and the ladies 
realized the neat little sum of $190. On 
Thanksgiving morning union services 


- were held in the Presbyterian church ; 


Rev. Mr. Warner of the Methodist 
church preached. On Thanksgiving 
evening the Christian Endeavorers held 
a free social inthe church. During the 
month one person was received into the 
church on profession of faith. 


SACRAMENTO. Fourteenth Street.— 


Our Presbytery has been greatly favored 


in having Mrs. C. E. Walker with us 
during the past few weeks. Her ad- 
dresses have been most helpful and stim- 
ulating, but the weather has been un- 
favorable, and her audiences have not 
been altogether satisfactory. All who 
have heard have greatly enjoyed and 
‘been inspired by her earnest presenta- 
tion of facts and urgent appeals in be- 


half of Home Missions. Mrs. Walker 


addressed the annual meeting of our 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society in 
the church Thursday evening. The 
church was beautifully decorated, a suit- 
able program was provided, and a social 
hour closed the evening’s eutertainment. 
The offerings for Home Missions were 
the largest we have ever received, due, 
in a measure, to the enthusiastic address 
of the evening. The Foreign Mission- 
ary Society is already planning for their 
annual meeting in February and predict 
for it also advances over last year. Our 
beloved senior elder, Mr. Felix Tracy, 
after several months’ serious illness, is 
again in his accustomed seat, for which 
we are all most grateful. Our pastor 


_ Spent a very happy and profitable week 


with the Y. M.C. A of San Francisco. 
conducting the services of the week of 
prayer for young men; also a day last 
week with the Sunday-schoo] workers 
in San Jose. The Lord has given and is 
giving us many encouragements, for 
which we praise him. Our eyes are 
unto him for larger blessings, and our 
prayers for wider and more acceptable 
‘service for the future. ; 


WoOODBRIDGE.—Union Thanksgiving 


services were held in the Presbyterian | 


‘church on Thanksgiving Day. The ser- 
mon was preached hy the Rev. F. M. 
Fisher, lately from Oregon. | 


| 


ALHAMBRA.—Mrs. Harriett Foster 
Steen, widow of the late Silas M. Steen, 


| died ot her home in this place on Satur- 


day morning, November 25, 1899. She 
was cut off in the prime of life, leaving 
a family of four sons. She was for many 
years a member of the Presbyterian 
church. “Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord, that they imay rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 


UKIAH.— Our church continues to 
prosper. 


ices. Rev. Mr. Finks delivered two of 
his illustrated lectures here last week. 


| They were a success in every respect. 


Our Ladies’ Aid Society shipped a 


Thanksgiving box to the Presbyterian |} 


Orphanage at San Rafael. The C. E. 
Society has elected its officers for the 
half-year beginning November Ist, and 
with many new helps in the way of ma- 
terial fee] better prepared than ever be- 
fore for good work of the Master. Its 
members have recently contributeu 
most generously to the Christmas box 
to be sent with others to Hooniah, Alas- 
ka. One committee will provide a so- 
cial each month for the benefit of the 
treasury and to promote social growth 
among its members, Our young people 
are willing and efficient workers. 


OccIDENTAL COLLEGE.—A_ box of 
valuable books for the library has just 
been received from Rev. O. S. Barnum 
of Merced. The College Senate met 
Tuesday evening, November 28th, at the 
home of the President and Mrs. Wads- 
worth. 


San DieEGO.—The religious census of 
San Diego, recently taken by about two 
hundred visitors, was only a reconnais- 

*sance—a spying out of the land. The 
aggressive movement, for the purpose of 
capturing and bringing in, by loving 
compulsion, the non-church-goers who 
have expressed their church preferences, 
is now actively begun. For the large 
number who have indicated their Pres- 
byterian preferences, Rev. P. E. Kipp 
has prepared a neat folder, containing, 
on the outside, a cordial invitation to at- 
tend all the services of the First Pres- 
byterian church, and, on the inside, 
seven concise answers to the question, 
“Why Should I goto church?” . 


Presbytery Notice. 


Chapter X, Sec. Io- of the form of 
Government having been complied with, 
the Presbytery of Benicia is hereby 
called to hold a pro ve nata meeting in 
San Francisco, Cal., at 920 Sacramento 
street, on Munday, December Ith, at 
12 o'clock M., to consider the case of 
Mr. E D. Raley. a candidate for the 
ministry, who wishes to he received 
under the care of this Presbytery. By 
order of the Moderator, Rev. James 
Mitchell. W. H. Darden, S. C. 

Petaluma, Cal., Nov. 28. 1899. 


Oregon. 


CLEONE.—On Nov. 1899, there 
were received into the Smith Memorial 


church at Fairview, on profession of 


The congregations are large || 
and deep interest istaken in all the serv- || 


Whichever Way 
you look at it 


Electro-Silicon 
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asking. 
The Electro Silicon Co,, 
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Trym W.H. WISEMAN 
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1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
Tut SUTTER 2861. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. 


MURRAY M. HARRIS | 
Organ Builder 
Church, Chapel and Parlor Pipe Organs 

657, 659 San Fernando St. _ 
LUS ANGELES, Cal. 
Factory larger and employs more men 
‘han all other organ factories combined 


west of St. Lois. Catalogue free. 
Tel 363 


» 


Pipe 


MANUFACTURER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonial. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 
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their faith, five, members; two of them 


were baptized. Eighteen have been 
added to this church on profession since 
April 1899. The five just received were 
all members of the Sunday-school. 
Others seem deeply interested whom we 
hope soon to have the joy of welcoming 


into the church. 


Washington. 


At the late fall meeting of Olympia 
Presbytery, Rev. Hugh Lamont of Van- 
couver, Wash., closed a term. of six 
years’ service as Stated Clerk. The rec- 


ord is typed and bound in a separate 


volume. This method received the en- 
dorsement of Synod several times, aud 
repeatedly of Presbytery. The present 


Stated Clerk is Rev. Robert Arkley, 


Centralia, Wash. Rev. H. Lamont has 
entered on his seventh year as pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church of Ven 
couver, Wash. | 


Rev. J. Cc. Willert, Presbyterial Evan- 


im 


— 


— 


-EDERSHEIM’S 


LIEE AND TIMES OF 
JESUS THE MESSIAH 


COMPLETE 1536 PACES 


One Dollar Net. 


Postage 25c¢. 
[Formerly $6.00] 


The Greatest 


Life of Christ 


B@s- Our prices on all books should be 
obtained before sending orders East. 


637 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Chester, Pa. 
\useful member of 


4 


gelist, lately conducted special meetings 
for one week in the First Presbyterian 
church of Vancouver, Wash. He is‘an 
earnest and efficient preacher. 


The First Presbyterian church of 


Olympia, Wash., is still without a pastor, 
Rev. J. kL. Thompson having resigned. 


Andrew and Philip. © 


The Fourth Federal Convention of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
was held recently at Baltimore, Md. This 
organization founded eleven years ago 
by the Rev. Rufus W. Miller of Read- 
ing, Pa., on the lines of the Brotherhood 
lof St. Andrew is well-established in sev- 
eral denominations and has organized 
chapters in over twenty. The conven- 
tion was highly successful in point of 
numbers and enthusiasm. 

President McKinley who was on the 
program could not be present. He gave 
the delegates a special reception a. 
Washington, and also sent them a letter, 


Colorado. 


DENVER.—The Twenty-third Avenue 
church, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
F. E. Smiley, is rejoicing in a reduction 
of its debt from $45,000 to $15,000. Five 
hundred and sixty-five members have 
been added under present pastorate. 


Married. 


ERWIN-STARBUCK.—In the Presbyterian 
church, Pasadena, Cal., Tuesday even- 
November 28, 1899, by Rev. D.R. 
Colmery, D.D., of Los Angeles, Mr. 
Frank M. Erwin and Miss Melissa T. 
Starbuck, both of Pasadena, Cal. 


CAMPBELL-DAWLEY.—In Sacramento, 
Nov. 29th, by Rev. H. H. Rice, as- 
sisted a Rev. S. J. Carroll, D.D., and 
Rev. : Johnston, Charles M. 
to Bertha E. Dawley, both 
‘of Sacramento. 


DOUGLAS-TWILIGHT.—At the Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., on November 
20, 1899, by Rev. W. T. Scott of Cleone. 
James W. Douglas of Astoria, Ore., to 
Miss Emma Twilight of Knappa, Ore, 


Died. 


Near Rockwood, Ore.,on Oct. 14, 1899, 
Mrs. Lillian Dickson Renyolds, a native 
Mrs. Renyolds was a 
Smith Memorial 
church of Fairview, Ore. S. 


“Two men _ please God—who 
serves him with all his heart be- 
cause he knows him; who seeks 
him with all his heart because he 
knows him not.” 


We brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain that we can 
carry nothing out. 

Sanctified wealth can do. more 
God and humanity than sancti- 
fied poverty. 


W.C. WRIGHT. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 | 


JOHN H. TEITLEBAUM 


REAL ESTATE, 
ane and Rental Agent, Notary Public: 


and Conveyancer. 


EAST LAS VEGAS, N, M. 


EXOTEIT RAMON A. 


Fllis street - San Francisco 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Ligh 
and Bells, Cars to all So of the City pass the 
door. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, eet. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


A Quiet Home For Families 
Prepared Roofing. 
Roofing Paints, 


Good Qualities. Fair Prices. Circulars Free. 


PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO. 
$13 New Montgomery St. San Francisce 


%) Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. 


C. S. WRIGHT. 
N. GRAY & CO., 
> UNDERTAKERS 


| ? 641-643-645 Sacramento Street, 
Cor. Webb, San Francisco. 


| Embalming a Specialty 


THE WAR IS OVER 


and you can now visit the beautiful naval sta- 
tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fast 


Steamer Monticello 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returrivg same day. 
For time table see daily papers. 


Fare - - 50c Each Way 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its. 
use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, | 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OcCIDENT office, 84. Donohoe 
Buiiding, San Francisco. 
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A TERRIBLE DISASTER. 


We give below the touching de- 
tails ot the terrible destruction of a 
Christian orphanage at Darjeeling, 
india, and the death of the six old- 
er children of Rev. and Mrs. D. H. 
Lee, Methodist missionaries at Cal- 
cutta, India: We trust it may be 
read at family prayers in a 
thousand Occident homes. It 
will do you all good to weep 
with our brother: and sister 
bereaved, and you will thank 

God for the sweet young lives that 
trusted God amid that awful storm, 
and were not afraid to meet death, 
though father and mother and the 
baby brother were far away. Mrs. 
says: 

“You will have heard ere this of 


‘the terrible landslip in Darjeeling, 


and how buried by it is all the 
earthly light and joy of our home. 
Our six children—four girls and 
two boys—were living in a beauti- 
ful two-storied stone bu.lding on 
the side of the mountain, just near 
our Methodist school, where. they 
attended as day scholars. 


“We were buying property here| 


in Calcutta, and repairing and al- 
tering the house to suit our work. 
Vida, our eldest daughter, aged 17 


years, was taking care of her broth- 


ers and sisters in that beautiful hill 
station until we could get settled. 


“On Sunday night, September 


25th, the house and all our darlings 


were buried under the mountain, 
and we would never have known| 


the story of their triumph had not 


our boy Wilbur been miraculously| — 


spared to tell us. He had been 


thrown 100 feet down the mount- 


ain-side, and knew nothing until 


toward morning he came to him- 


self, and in the awful darkness saw 
a light'in a house not far away. He 
tried to reach it, but sank back 


tation the Sincerest Flattery. 


Cheaply made imitations of obsolete forms 
of Singer sewing-machines are offered by 
merchandise dealers to deceive an unwary 
public. 
GENUINE SINGERS ARE | 
NEVER SOLD TO DEALERS, 


They go directly from maker to user, and 
can only be obtained from the Company’s 
employees. | 

Sold on Instalments. You cantry one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THe WORLD. 


22 Post Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
room. All Market street cars run within 


one block of the house. Ellis street cars 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor.» _ pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


Electric Elevator on Office Floor.<@@ 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, S. F 


Rooms to let by the day, week or viciath, 
Incandescent electric lights in every 


Fit end V’ortwanship 1384 Market Street 


Guarantced. Prices” Me ERC HA NT. Al LO R. Opp. | 


Moderatz. 


fainting. In the morning some| ii 


kind friends discovered him, and, 
after much difficulty reached and 
rescued him, and everything pos- 
sible was done tO warm and save 
him. After a two days’ terrible 
journey of walking, riding and 
climbing we reached him in time 
to clasp him again in our arms, and 
to hear him say, ‘My precious:ma- 
ma, I am so glad you came!’ He 


then told us about that night. 


There had been a terrible storm 
and. downpour of rain, lasting two 


Books and we caatieainns are peeat ‘FREE to ersons ‘addressing DR. D.M. BYE, Lock Box 25, In- 
dianapolis, Z zi e Oils being safe and mild, oo. thousands to be tered at their homes of external ard in- 
ternal Cancer and Tumors and other malignant diseases. After reading what is being done,the afflicted will 
never think of using any other remedy. e Oil Cure has no competition. True merit is the cause of its matche- 
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$100 Reward $100. | 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, andthatisCatarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure knowu to the medical 
fraternity, Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
ou the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and givingthe patient streng h by building up 
the constitution and assisting vature in doing its 
work. The proprictors have so much faith in 
its curative powers that they offer Oue Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it tails tocure. send for 
list of testimouials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo. O. 
@@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


days. They had spent Sunday in- 


doors, a few slips taking place dur- 
ing the day. About Io o'clock in 
the night the storm increased and 
the earth and great bowlders began 
to roll down hill, and the children 
felt they were not safe. They tried 
to escape, but found the road de- 


stroyed and the way cut off on 


both sides ; water rushing down the 
mountain-side like the Ohio river, 
as Wilbur described it. 
“Vida led the children out, but 
was met with falling earth and 
stone and insurmountable debris. 
In the pitch darkness and the pour- 
ing rain and through the sound of 
the cyclone she felt she could not 
keep the children together. ‘I can- 
not let you get separated. I prom- 
ised papa I would take care of Es- 
ther,’ she said; ‘so we will go back 
to the house, and if God wishes to 
save us he can save us together; it, 
not, he will take us together.’ © 
“They returned, and made a fire 
in the upper room, where they 
dried their clothes and prayed, ask- 
ing God to deliver them if it was 
his will, and if not to make them 
readv for whatever might come. 
While praying. the corner of the 
room gave way, and they felt the 
house was going. Vida stood up 
and said, ‘Children, the house is go- 
ing to fall, and we will all soon be 
in heaven.’ Wilbur said, ‘O ma- 
ma, if you could onlv have seen Vi- 
da’s face—how it shone and how 
beautiful she looked as she talked 
to us! All fear was taken awav. 


We just felt like we were all on the 


train coming into Calcutta to you. 
We were so happy. We all said, 
‘Now, if papa. mama and _ babv 


Frank were onlv here. to go with 


us to heaven, how nice it would 


be!’ Vida took them into a room 


at the other end of the house, and 
again they knelt in prayer, our little 
Bengali girl with the rest. While 


praying there came a great crash.} 


Wilbur sprang to his feet, with the 
lamp in his hand, just in time to 
see the wall fall in, and he knew 
nothing more until he came to him- 
self in the darkness. Ourhopeisthat 
the others. knew nothing more un- 
til they found themselves sweeping 
through the pearly gates. Wilbur 
had four terrible wounds on his 
head, which caused lockjaw. He 
seemed to have been sent back to 


tell us of their triumph in that aw-| 


ful hour, and to assure us, in words 
most wonderful for a*boy, of his 
own preparation for heaven, and 
then, after a week of much suffer- 
ing, he joined his brother and sis- 
ters in the better home, and left us 
alone with only our baby, nine 
months old. Vida and Lois were 
both converted, and had dedicated 
themselves to mission work, ex- 
pecting to join us in a few years 
in working for the salvation of In- 


dia. Of: late months ,their Chris-| 


tian experience had been, most 
beautiful. In Vida’s last letter she 
spoke of being so happy in a newly 
found blessing, and prayed it might 


be lasting. Herbert was converted 
when but five years of age, and Ada 
just a few weeks ago found Jesus 
in their little home prayer-meeting. 
always held on Sunday evening. 
“Esther was a darling child, who 
talked to God as she did to her pa- 
pa. They were all musicians. Vi- 
da played so sweetly on the guitar ; 


Lois was our organist. So you 
can imagine the awful silence in: 
our home, and how our hearts ache | 
without them. Lois’s body was 
found, and she and Wilbur lie in 
the cemetery with the children who 
were killed the same night in the 
school. Vida, with the _ three 
youngest, God buried, and are safe 
until the trump of God shall rend 
the mountain, and even the sea 
shall give up her dead. God is our 
refuge. We find there all we need. 
He lifts us up above this world’s 
storms, and heaven and our loved 
ones seem all about us. So we are 
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you won’t give it to them; you put it off from 
day to day. Do you know the risk you run? 


Every day’s delay means added danger to your | 


health. | | 


Leading 
Opticians 
14 and 16 Kearny st. 


| Not often we can sell 
Dollar a good shoe for a dol- 
lar or less. Just now 
we Offer ladies’ fine 
Shoe Kid shoes, Sunday- 
— wear, sizes 2 to 7, but- 
ton or lace, D, E, EE widths, at $1.00 
pair; mailing about 20 cents. 
Child’s 6 to8, same quality, button............ 65c 


Child’s 8% to 11, same quality, button........80e 
Misses’ 11% to 2, same quality, button......95c 


Send for complete lists of wearing ap- 


parel, house furnishings, and provisions | 


Will save money on every article at 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
25-27 Market Street, - San Francisce 


Owned and Officered 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, 


The only Laundry in California where goods are 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ 
over 100 young ladies—room for more 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


855 FOLSOM ST., S. F. Phone, South 23% 
Send postal and we will call. , 


not robbed of their love and heip 


even here, and God’s love was ney-! 


er so great. Praise his name! | 
“So we hurry on to finish our 
work. We have our one hundred 


Bengali girls with us, and many 
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FUR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child; softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 


remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 


little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


more wretched ones seeking ref- 
uge. We are busy working for our 
building in which to shelter them, 


and are striving to lead all we can 


in this dark land to Jesus. May 


God accomplish his will in us, and 


his name be glorified in this our 
day of trouble!” 


Up.”” 

Just a little oil on the engine at the 
right time may mean the difference be- 
tween life and death to the passengers and 
crew... What oil is to the friction of the 
delicate parts of the engine, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is to the deli- 
cate organs of the : 
body. It eases 
their labor, pre- 
vents the loss of 
power and waste 
of energy caused 
by friction. Many 
a man who was all 
run down, whose 
limbs ached when 
he walked, whose 
back ached when 


breathed with dif- 
ficulty, and cough- 
ed constantly, has 
been perfectly 
cured by the use 


Golden Medical 
Discovery. It pur- 
ifies the blood, 
strengthens the 


‘ 


stomach and heals [i\\\\\W) 


weak lungs. fag 

Accept no sub- 
stitute for * Golden 
Medical Discov- | 
ery,” nor any med- 
icine called “just 
as good” by the 
dealer. | 

Mr. Chas. Hunwick, of Lenox, Macomb Co., 
Mich., writes: “I have never felt better in gy 
life than I do now. I have taken Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery right along. I can 
now walk qnite well with a_cane, and hope to 
throw even that away before long, an 
had to use crutches for nearly two years, I think 
I am doing fine. I do not cough now and I can 
sleep like a school boy. You must know that I 
have been treated in two hospitals and by three 


doctors besides, and received no benefit; so I 
think your medicine the only medicine for me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser in paper 
cover, is sent free on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of — 
only. - Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, - But- 
falo, N. Y. 


as I have |. 


WALL STREET’S HONEST SIES- 
BUYS. 


The messenger boy who was ar- 
rested for the tneft of $400 from a 
Wall street law firm which had 
employed him was the exception 
which proves the rule. The boy 
was sent to cash a draft and he nev- 
er came back with the money. The 
messenger boys employed by the 
iarge Wall street banking and bro- 
kerage offices are trusted every 
day with large sums of money and 
very rarely does one of them prove 
untrue to his trust. The rush of 
business in that part of town 1s 
so great during the hours devoted 
to it that it is necessary to employ 
messengers frequently to transfer 
valuable securities and money. sne 
young men who serve as messen- 
gers are just beginning a course of 
Wall street training, and some of 
them are sons of wealthy parents 
who will ultimately start them in 
business for themselves. A col- 
ored man brought into a large 
bank downtown one day last week 
a handbag which he carelessly 
pushed under the receiving teller’s 
glass partition. The depositors 
who were standing in line behind 


large packages of 
They varied in denomination from 
$5 to $20. The bag had contained 
thousands of dollars, 


“TIsn’t such confidence as that 


unusual?” asked one of the depos-| 


itors. 

“Not a bit,’ said the receiving 
teller. “Our heaviest depositors 
send their money here by messen- 
gers.” 

Considering the temptations, the 
number of dishonest messengers, 
judging from the police reports, is 
very small—[New York Sun. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


When one person hard 
things to another the most power- 
ful weapon the latter has is abso- 
lute silence. The most contempt- 
uous answer has not the strength 
of simply saying nothing. To be 


‘|completely ignored is the hardest 


thing to endure. Vanity enters so 


BENICIA, CAL, 
the colored man saw the teller| 

open the bag and take out eight} 
ereenbacks. |: 


The American Tailor. 
and if the} 
messenger had been dishonest he} 
might have run away with a for- 
} tune. | 


—_ 


largely into the composition of 
most mortais that it needs must, be 
recognized. There is no rebuke 
so keenly felt’ as dignified and so- 
ber silence. To all there come days 
filled with petty trials and crosses. 
The man in business, the woman in 
her household, experience these un- 


ROBERT DICKSON, KRANK W. DICKSON, 
Gen’l Mgr., N. Y. A-st. Mgr., 8S. F. 
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Fis surance 
A.D.1720. 
OF LONDON 


San Francisco Office, 
Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets, $24,000,000 | Losses Paid, . $1§0,0C0,C00 : 


ANTED A RELIABLE AND 
ENERGETIC MAN 

to take an interest in 
a New Business and to act as General 
Agent to the Pacific Coast. A good 
opening for the right man. Must be 


well recommended. Address, BOX 32, 


501 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


PARIKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hair. 
wee rromotes & growth. 
ma Never Fails to Restore Gray 
scalp diveaces & hair falling: 

§ sca iseases a 
> 50c, ands 1.00 at 


luxuriant 


~ UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
6 ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
FREECATALOGUB 
%“ #£«ziTELLS WEY. 
Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay St., S.P. 


Largest Foundry on Earth making 


BELLS 


Vurest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
WicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Mda. 
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til every nerve is on edge. Do not 
give way to ill temper and snap up 
those about you. Go into a room 
or some place alone. Relax the mus- 
cles. Think of the mountains, the 
sea, or bring to mind some treas- 
ured pleasant memory. Stay in 
the silence for fifteen minutes. 
There is magic in it. Perhaps the 
trials and crosses continue just the 
same, but quiet strength is yours 


to meet them. Everything passes 


away into the great silence, so in 
time there is an end to all things. 
Cultivate silence, not being un- 
sociable, but as an excellent virtue. 


—[Father Matthew Herald. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


M. Bernard, designer of the new 
University of California, arrives in 
this city. 


The publishing house of Hines 


& Brothers, New York, goes into 


insolvency. 


Lord Wolseley decides to call 
out another division of 10,000 men 
for service in South Africa. 


A fire in Philadelphia destroys 


$2,000,000 worth of property, in- 
cluding the publishing house of the 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Admiral Dewey, in an interview, 


says that he is not a candidate for 
the Presidency, and hopes that Mc- 
Kinley will be re-elected. 


The Union Iron Works of this 


-city is awarded the contract for the 


construction of a 3,500-ton protect- 


ed cruiser, to be named Tacoma. 


Great Britain notifies the powers 
that a state of war has existed since 
October 11th between her and the 
South African Republics. 


The annual Thanksgiving foot- 
ball game between the University of 


California and Stanford results in 


a victory for the team of the for- 


mer by a score of 30 to oO. 


In the recent battle of Modder 


River, General Methuen was 
wounded; Colonel H. P. North- 


cott and Lieutenant Colonel R. H. 
Stopford were killed, and several 


other officers wounded. 


Lieutenant Monroe, with fifty 
troopers captures Bayombong with 
an insurgent general and 800 men. 
Over fifty pieces of artillery have 
been captured by Lawton’s troops 
during the last three weeks. 


The transport 
sailed from Seattle for Manila on 
November 23d, with a cargo of 


with fifty-five of the animals dead, 
and a large number injured from 
the effects of a terrible storm. 


Our Premium Bible offer is still 
open. To those who are renewing 
we would suggest that the two- 
pound International Teachers’ 
ble, minion type, would be the very 
best Christmas present you could 
make. Only one dollar additional. 
With thumb index, 35 more, and 
we add any name in gold letters, 
on outside or inside first cover, for 
25 cents additional. Order now 
for Christmas. 


Is the world better or worse by 
mv living in it? 


CALIFORNIA'S LARGEST--AMERICA’S GRANDEST STORE. 
One of the grandest 
displays of Holiday 

' Merchandise in America 


( The big store’s Annual Doll Show | 
includes a Japanese Tea Garden—a pf 

night in Venice—the sidewalks of 

San Francisco—watching the trans- ' 

ports from Telegraph Hill—Taking 

5 Tea with Mama"—The Lawn Party 

_ and many other enchanting tableaux 


for little folks. The big mechanical § 
circus from. Paris, has eleven life-like | { 
moving figures and the band plays ( 
real circus music. Marvelous me- : 
chanical toys—electric railroads, 

canal, ‘etc. 4 


Phe, ot send for the Holi- 
| y Messenger —a little 

which gives a thou- ‘ 
sand hints of suitable gifts 4 
for Mother, Father, Sister, { 
Brother, Sweetheart, Friends 


the Children. 


rye * 


Victoria, which 


horses and mules, returns to port, 


“Who do you think will run in 
next year’s campaign ?’’ asked the 
political boarder. 

‘“Aguinaldo!’’ promptly respond- 
ed the fighting boarder, ‘“‘if the 
Philippine campaign is sull going 

Chicago News. 


Presbyterian 


‘Handbook, 1900 


Price, 5 cents each 


10 copies, 25 cents; 100 .copies, $1. 50 
postpaid 


contains the principal facts 
ing 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


THE BENEVOLENT AND MISSIONARY 
BOARDS, 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH-SCHOOL 
LESSONS, 


THE WEEKLY PRAYER- MEETING TOPICS, 
ETc. 


The ‘front cover page is left blank so 
that the hours of service and the other 
standing church notices may be printed 
thereon, if desired, and a copy of the 
Handbook placed in the hands of every | 
church member. This is the customin | 
many Presbyterian churches, 

The special acts of the General Assem- | 
bly at its last meeting are summarized. 


Board of Publica- 


tion and Sabbath-school Work 
Phila. New York Chicago “St. Louis 
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Loyal- 


Endeavorers 


Especially need during 1900 the 
only Christian Endeavor publica- 
tion issued for Presbyterian young 
people—THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MAN- 
UAL for 1900, by William T. 
Ellis. It contains practical de- 
nominational helps for Endeavor- 
ers which are to be found nowhere 
else. Besides, it gives at least 
twelve thoughts on each week’s 
topic, and many other good things. 


| PRICE, TEN CENTS 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
_and Sabbath-School Work 


Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 
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